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Art. 1. Dr. Prieftley’s Hiflory of the Corruptions of Chriftianitys 
CoxcLupep. See Rev, for June. 


E make no apology to the learned and ingenious Author 

for the freedom we have taken with the firft fections of 

this work. He expeéts none; and, if we know him rightly, he 
defires none. Our freedom was the refult of our convictions ; 
and with the fame fincetity that we paid a tribute of refpect to 
his virtues and abilities, we penned our animadverfions on thofe 
paflages of his hiftory, in which we thought either his inatten- 
tion or his zeal had betrayed him into miftake or mifreprefenta- 
tion. Our object was truth, not conqueft: and the fame prin- 
ciple, that led us at firft to oppofe Dr. Prieftley’s reprefentations 
of fome faéts in écclefiaftical hiftory, will difpofe us candidly to 


- retract any error or mifconftru@tion into which we ourfelves 


may have fallen, and to make our acknowledgment as public as 
our criticifm hath been. We hear that he is preparing an an- 
{wer to the latter. Although not indifferent to the iflue, we 
are not folicitous about it; and though the antagonift be power- 
ful, yet we afk not his lenity. Our great object is the fame ; 
and we hope the methods we fhall purfue to attain it, will be 
equally liberal and ingenuous. 

We difclaimed all intention of animadverting on the other 
parts of this hiftory. We confined our remarks to a very nar- 
row compafs; and indeed the contraéted limits of our Journal 
forbid our taking a wider fcope. The hints we offered were de- 
fioned to draw attention to the whole work from fome perfon of 
learning and abilities, who might have leifure to purfue the 
Hiftorian through the different periods of the Chriftian era, and 
examine his authorities with a critical eye; and, after an exact 
and thorough inveftigation of the various fubjects difcuffed in it, 
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to anfwer it in a fet treatife, if it fhould be found erroneous, 
cither in its reprefentations of matters of fact, or in its reafon. 
ings on them, 

We with to fee an examination of Dr. Prieftley’s hiftory con. 
duéted on the grounds of fair aad candid criticifm. It muft not 
be the produétion of a zealot, who will torture every authority 
to make it bend to his favourite object. It muft be the produc. 
tion of a liberal mind—of one who hath made ecclefiaftical hif. 
tory, not the amufement of a day, but the ftudy of years; who 
takes not up his opinions at fecond hand, but who hath been 
accuftomed to recur to the genuine fources of information in 
original authors, and who Bath a comprehenfion of underftand- 
ing to furvey the whole, without being betrayed by partial re. 
prefentations or detached incidents, —We boaft not of our own 
acquaintance with the recondite treafures of antiquity ; we do 
not think that we have underftandings better qualified than Dr, 
Prieftley’s to inveftigate them. But as we have lefs zeal, we 
have lefs prepofleffion ; and@f we ftand a better chance of being 
nearer the truth, it folely arifes from our having no fyftem to 
{upport. 

According to our prefent view of things, the PRE-EXISTENCE 
of Chrift was a dottrine acknowledged, in terms the moft expli- 
cit and unequivocal, by the earlieft writers of the Chriftian 
church; and we cannot account for its‘ almoft univerfal ac- 
knowledgment without this poftulatum—that it was the doétrine 
of the Apoftles; and that thofe texts which the Socinians allow 
to exprefs it /eemingly, teach it in reality;—that the /pirit and 
the /etter are not at {uch variance as they would repre(ent it; 
and that, without a figure, ** Chrift came from the Father into 
the world,” as well as when he left the world, it was ‘* to go 
unto the Father.” 

This is our real fentiment—not haftily adopted; but on 
grounds, on which we proceeded with deliberation and care; 
and if we are in anerror, it hath not been for want of taking 
every precaution to have it rectified, We will not fay, that 
though this is our opinion, yet that it wz/l always be fo. We 
are prepared for {till farther illumination ; and {hall wait with 
great compofure and refignation for that additional light which 
Dr. Prieftley is preparing. 

In the former part of this Article, we obferved, that the 
prefent hiftory confifts of two capital divifions. The firft treats 
of thofe corruptions which have affected the DocTR:NES, and 
the fecond of thofe which have perverted the DisciPLine, of 
the Church, 

The work commences with a hiflory of the opinions cone 
cerning Chrift—the opinion of the antient Jewith and Gentile 
Churches—of the firft ftep that was made towards the Deiipsaon 
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of Chrift, by the perfonification of the Logos—of the difficulty 
with which the doétrine of the divinity of Chrift was eftablifh- 
ed—of the Unitarians before the Council of Nice—the Arian 
controverfy—the doétrine concerning the Holy Spirit—the doc- 
trine of the Trinity from the Councils of Nice and Conttanti- 
nople till the Eutychian controverfy — the doétrine of the Trinity 
in the Latin church—and after the Eutychian controverfy. 

This firft and very interefting part of Ecclefiaftical hiftory 
concludes with a general view of the recovery of the genuine 
doftrine of Chriftianity concerning the nature of Chrift; that 
is, his fimple humanity, in oppofition both to Athanafianifm and 
Arianifm; the former giving him fupreme Divinity, and the 
latter a pre-exiftent and fuper-angelic nature. ‘ No fooner 
(fays Dr. P.) were the minds of men at full liberty to fpeculate 
concerning the do@trines of Chriftianity, and circumftances ex- 
cited them to it, but, while Luther and Calvin retained the 
commonly received opinions with refpect to Chrift, there were 
many others of that age who revived the primitive dodctrine, 
though there were Arians among them. ‘The greater number, 
however, were of thofe who were afterwards called Socinians, 
from Fauftus Socinus, who diftinguifhed himfelf by his writings 
among thofe of them who fettled in Poland, where they had 
many churches, and continued in a flourifhing flate till the year 
1658, when they were, with great cruelty and injuftice, ba- 
nifhed from that country. This event, however, like others of 
a fimilar nature, contributed to the fpreading of their doctrines 
in other countries.’ After celebrating the names of thofe who 
have diftinguifhed themfelves moft eminently in fupport of So- 
cinianifm in England, fuch as Biddle and Firmin in the laft 
age, and Lardner and Lindfey in the prefent, Dr. Prieftley con- 
cludes with this declaration—for perfuafion gives boldnefs, and 
zeal is frequently prophetic—* Light having thus at length 
{prung up in the Chriftian world, after fo long a feafon of dark 
nels, it will, I doubt not, increafe to the perfect day. The 
great article of the Unity of God will, in time, be uniformly 
profefied by all that bear che Chriftian name; and then, but not 
before, may we hope and expect that, being alfo treed from 
other corruptions and embarrafiments, it wiil recommend itfelf 
to the acceptance of Jews and Mahometans, and become the 
religion of the whole world.’ 

The fecond part of this hiftory treats of opinions relating to 
the doctrine of Atonement. * Lhis doétrine, which reprefents 
the Divine Being as withholding his mercy from the truly peni- 
tent, till.a full fatisfa€tion be made to his juitice, and for that 
purpofe as fubftituting his own innocent Son in the place of 
finful men,’ Dr. Prieftley regatds as a very grofs corruption of 
the pure doétrines of the Gofpel, and which can have no fup- 
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port in reafon or Scripture. He even confiders every modifica- 
tion of it as a departure from the primitive fimplicity of divine 
revelation. In the firft fection, he attempts to prove that Chrift 
did not die to make fatisfaction for the fins of men. In the fe- 
cond, he fhews what was the true end and defign of the death 
of Chrift. In the third and fourth, he treats of thofe figurative 
modes of fpeech by which the death of Chrift is varioufly re- 

refented in Scripture, fuch as Sacrifice, Propitiation, Ranfom, 
&c. &c. What is advanced under thefe fections is in fubftance 
the fame as what hath been already offered to the Public by 
Dr. P. under the fignature of CLEMENS in the Theological Repo- 
fitory. The one great obj &t of the death of Chrift, according 
to his idea, was, to give the fulleft proof of a future life of re- 
tribution, in order to fupply the ftrongeft motives to virtue.— 
Having examined the Scriptures concerning the doctrine of 
Atonement, Dr. Prieftley proceeds to treat of the opinions of 
the Apoftolical Fathers on this head—of the writers of the 
Chriftian church after the firft age till the time of Auftin—from 
thence to the Rceformation—and onward to Fauftus Socinus and 
his followers. 

The earlieft Chriftian Fathers, when {peaking of the Atone- 
ment, adopt the figurative language of the Apoftles; but our 
Hiftorian is clearly of opinion that the doctrine which reprefents 
the death of Chrift as a compenfation, or in any fenfe a fatis- 
faction for fin, was unknown to the primitive church. The 
firft Chriftian writers {peak of good works as meritorious; and 
we meet with no cautions in their epiftles or difcourfes to warn 
againft a dependence on their virtue and efficacy, left we fhould 
detract from the merits of Chrift, and the doétrine of falvation 
by his imputed righteoufnefs. Our Author urges feveral rea- 
fons to fupport his conclufion with refpeét to the opinions of 
the more ancient church on the doétrine of the Atonement. § It 
is never (f{ays he) enumerated as an article of Chriftian faith in 
any ancient fummary of Chriftian dolrine; and the early 
Chriftian writers, elpecially thofe who made Apologies for 
Chriftianity, had frequent occafion to do it; and we have feve- 
ral fummaries of this kind.’ We do not find it in the Apolo- 
gies of Juftin Martyr, Athenagoras, or Tertullian; yea, it is 
even omitted by Lactantius, who profefledly treats of the fyftem 
of Chriftianity as it was generally received in his days. Cy- 
prian, Arnobius, and Auftin, {peak of the death of Chrift as an 
example, but not a true and proper atonement for fin, ‘* There 
were fome controverfies (fays Dr. P.) ftarted in the primitive 
times ‘which could not have failed to draw forth the fentiments 
of the orthodox defenders of the faith on this fubjedt, if they 
had really believed the death of Chrift to be a proper facrifice 


for fin; and that, without it, God either could not, or would 
not, 
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not, pardon any fin. All the Docetz, and the Gnoftics in ge- 
neral, who belicved that Chrift was man only in appearance, 
and did not really fuffer, could have no idea of the meritorious 
nature of his death as {uch ; and yet this is never objected to any 
of them by Irenzeus or others, who write the moft !argely againft 
them.’ The great ftrefs laid on good works, the merit of mar- 
tyrdom, and the efficacy of the facraments, militate flrongly 
againft the doétrine of the Atonement, and thew plainly that 
the ancient Fathers had no fuch ideas of it as the modern ortho- 
dox. 
¢ When the ancient Fathers (fays our Author) do foeak of the mif- 
fion and death of Chrilt, as reverfing the effects of fin, and reiloring 
things to the fame ftate in which they were before the Fall, fo as to 
make man once more immortal, their idea was, nat that this was ef- 
fected by procuring the pardon even of that fin of Adam by which 
death was entailed spon his poflerity ; but by means of Chrift doing 
(which indeed they did not clearly explain) what Adam was not able 
10 do.” o eee. ‘ [t appears, that by fome method or other, probably 
the too literal interpretation of the figurative language of Scripture, 
fuch an advance was made towards the doctrine of Atonement, in the 

eriod of which I am now treating, that it was generally fuppofed 
that the death of Chrift was a price paid for our redemption from the 

ower of death; and that without it there would have been no re- 
furrection of the dead. Burt this fyftem was fo far from being 
completed, that thefe writers could not determine to whom this price 
was paid; and in general it was agreed, that it was paid t0 the 
Devil, to whom mankind had been given pver in confequence of 
the fin of Adam,’ 

The fentiments of the Schoolmen on this fubject are faid by 
our Hiftorian to be vague and confufed. It was not reduced to 
a regular fyftem, founded on fixed principles, till about the time 
of the Reformation. That the firft Reformers fhould eagerly 
catch at this doctrine, and lay the ftrefs they did upon it, may 
(he thinks) be accounted for upon two confiderations. The 
firfl is, that the controverfy began on the fubject of Indulgenges, 
which were built on the do@trine of Merit ; the fecond circum- 
{tance which contributed to give the Reformers this turn of opi- 
nion was, that Luther had been a Friar of the order which bore 
the name of Auftin. ¢ He was much converfant (fays our Au- 
thor) in the writings of that Father, and therefore would havea lean- 
ing, not only to his dottrines of Grace, Original Sin, and Predefti- 
nation, but alio to this of Satisfaction, which, though it was not 
properly advanced by Auftin himfelf, had been gradually eftablifhed 
On bis general principles.’ . . . * Faufius Socinus, who diftinguifhed 
himfelf fo much in recovering the original dottrine of the proper Hu-' 
manity of Chrift, as to give occafion to all who hold that dotirine to 
be called by his name, faw clearly the abfurdity of what was ad-- 
vanced by the other Reformers concerning fatisfaction being made 
to the juitice of God by the death of Chrift.’. .. .* In England, this 
doctrine of Atonement feems to have got as firm poffeflion of the 
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minds of men, as that of the divinity of Chiift. It is the dottrine 
of the eftablithed churches of England and Scotland, and is retained, 
at leaf in fome qualified fenfe, even by many who do not hold che 
divinity of Chrift, at leaft thofe who are flylcd Arians; for that a Soe 
cinian thould hold this doctrine in any fer.fe is hardly pofiible, we are 
not however to expect a fudden and effectual reformation in this, or 
any other capital article of the corrup:ion of Chriftianity. To efta- 
blith this article was a work of long time; and therefore we mutt be 
content if the ove ‘hrow of it be gradual aifo.’ 

The 3d part of this hiftory refpeéts the opinions concerning 
Grace, Original Sin, and Predeftination. 

‘Iris remarkable (fays Dr. Priefiley) that we find hardly any trace 
of what are now calied the doctrines of Grace, Original Sin, and 
Predettination, beiore the Pelagian controverfy, which was near the 
end of the 4th century? I believe all the moderns are agreed, that i¢ 
was clearly the opinion of ail the ancient Fache's that God hath left 
it entirely in the power of every man to at well or ill.’....* Juftin 
Martyr could have no knowledge of arbitrary predeftination when he 
faid, ** If every thing come to pafs by Fate, it is plain that nothin 
“* can be in our power. If it be Fate that this man fhall be good, 
‘© and the other bad; the one is not to be praifed, nor the other 
** blamed.” 

The fecond fe&tion of this part treats of the Pelagian contro- 
verfy, and the ftate of opinions in confequence of it; of the 
Semipelagians; and of the oppofition both met with, particu- 
larly from the celebrated St. Auftin. 

The 3d fection treats of the doctrine of Grace, &c. in the 
middle ages as adopted and explained by the Schoolmen: and 
the 4th purfues the enquiry to the era of the Reformation, and 
gives the opinions of the moft iJluftrious Reformers on thefe nice 
and critical fubje@s. * It was agreed among the Theologians 
of this age (é. ¢. the Schoolmen’s), that infants are properly chargeable 
with the fin of Adam, and liable to damnation on that account. be- 
caufe the will of Adam was in fome fort the will of the infant, 
‘Thomas Aquinas endeavours to prove, that it was only the firft fin 
of Adam that could be tranfmitted to his pofterity, and that vitiated 
all his offspring ; his fubfequent offences affecting himfelf only.’... 
* We fee plain traces of the doétrines of Grace, Original Sin, and 
Predeftination, among the Waldenfes, who were the earlier reformers 
from Popery.”.... * In fome of the firft Confeffions of Faith, pub- 
Jithed by the Lutherans, and oihers of the Reformers, the doétrines 
of Grace, &c, &c. are laid down with remarkable rigour, and a fiu- 
died exactnefs of exprefion.’..,. * Calvin held thefe do&trines with 
no lefs rigour, and asthe Lutherans afterwards abandoned them, they 
are generally known by the name of Ca/yiniftic doGrines,’. ..* Some 
time after the death of Luther and Melan&hon, the divines who were 
deputed by the Elector of Saxony to compofe the famous book en- 
titled Te Concord, abandoned the doftrine of their mafter (Luther), 
and taught that the decree of eleGtion was not abfolute; that God 
faves ali who will believe; that he gives all men fufficient means of 
falvation, and that his grace may be refifted. The principles of all 
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the other reformed churches are, however, ftill Calviniftic; and 
among them thofe of the churches of England and Scotland, not- 
withtanding the generality of divines of the former eftablifhment 
gre acknowledged to be no great admirers of that fyitem, In Hol- 
Jand there was 00 obligation on the minifters to maintain what are 
called the Calviniftic doétrines till she Synod of Dort; when by the 
help of faction in the ftate, the Calviniitic party in that country pré- 
yailed, and thofe who oppofed them, and in confequence of remons 
frating againtt their opinions got the name of Remonffrants, were 
cruelly petfecuted and banifhed.’, . . ‘ It is evident, that at prefent 
the advocates for the doétrine of Election abfolute and unconditional, 
with the ret that are called Ca/winiffic, confit chiefly of perfons of 
lictle learning or education ; and were the creeds of the eftablifhed 
Proteftant churches to be revifed, the Articles in favour of thofe 
doftrines would, no doubt, be omitted. But while they continue 
there, and while the {pirit of them is diffufed through all the public 
ofices of religion, the belief of them will be kept up among the vul- 
gar, and there will always be men esow ready to accept of charch 
prefermen: on the condition of fubfcribing to what they do not be- 
lieve, and of reciting day after day fuch offices as they totally difap- 
roves 

The 4th part of this work confiffs of the hiftory of opinions 
relating to faints and angels; and the 5th, of the hiftory of opi- 
nions concerning the ftate of the dead. Our Author traces 
the progrefs ot error and fuperftition on thefe fubjects (where 
fancy and fpeculation had fo extenfive a range) from the earlieft 
periods of the Chriftian zra tothe prefent time. With refpect 
to Purgatory, he obferves, that © the belief of it in this weftern 
part of the wo'ld was fo general, that Wickliffe could not entirely 
fhake it off But though he believed in a Purgatory, he faw the ab- 
furdity of fuppofing that God had entrufied any man with power to 
relieve finners from fuch a ftate; though, whether the fouls of the 
dead might not be profited by the prayers of the living, he feems to 
have been in doubr. The anciett Waldenfes, however, who fepa- 


rated from the church’ of Rome before the doétrine of Purgatory had’ 


got eftablifhed, never admitted it: and prefently after the Reforma- 
tion by Luther, we find it abandoned by all who left the church, 
without exception; fo that this doétrine is now peculiar to that 
church. The doétrine of a foul, however, and of its exiitence in a 


feparate confcious ftate from the time of death to that of the refur-. 


rection, which was the foundation of the doctrine of Purgatory, and 
of many other abufes of Popery, was itill retained by moft. But 
Mofheim (vol, iv. p. 163.) mentions fome Anabaptills who held that 
the foul fleeps to the refurre@tion ; and the Helvetic Confeflion con- 


demns-all'thofe who believed the fleep of the foul; which thews that’ 


aconfiderable number muft have maintained it. Luther himielf was 
Of this opinion, though whether he died in it hath been doubted. It 
was however the firm belief of fo many of the Reformers of chat age, 


that had it ‘not been for the authority of Calvin, who wrote expre{sly ° 


againftit, the dottrine of an intermediate confeious fate would in all 
Fi 4 probability 
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probability have been as effectually exploded as the doctrine of Puy, 


gatory itfelf. ; ; 
‘ Several perfons in this country have, in every period fince the 


Reformation, appeared in favour of the /leep of the foul, and it always 
had a confiderable number of followers. Of late chis opinion hath 
ained ground very much, efpecially fince the writings of the prefent 
excellent Bithop of Carlifle, and of Archdeacon Blackbourne, on the 
fubjeét. But I think the dottrine of an intermediate ilate can never 
be effectually extirpated fo long as the belief of a feparate foul is 
maintained ; for while that is fuppofed to exilt independently of the 
body, it will not be eatily imagined to flcep along with it, bur will 
be thought to enjoy more or lefs of a confcioufnefs of its exiftence. 
But when, agreeably to the dictates of reafon, as well as the tefii- 
mony of Scripture rightly underftood, we fhall acquiefce in the opi- 
nion, that man is an Aomogencous being ; and that the powers of fenfa- 
tion and thought belong to the brain, as much as gravity and 
magnetifm belong to other arrangements of matter, the whole fabric 
of fuperitition which had been built upon the doctrine of a foul, and 
its feparate confcious flate, muift fall at once. And this perfuafion 
will give a value to the Gofpel, which it could nor have before, as 
it will be found to fupply the only fatisfa&ory evidence cf a future 
life.’ 
Part the fixth, which begins the fecond volume of this work, 
confifts of the hiftory of opinions relating to the Lord’s Supper, 
from the firft century till the time of Auftin ; from thence the 
enquiry is purfued to the time of Pafchafius, who, in the year 
818, publifhed a treatife, in which he maintained that the bread 
and wine not only were changed into the real body and blood of 
Chrift, but that it was the ‘ame body that had been born of the 
Virgin Mary, and that had been crucified and raifed from the 
dead. The fteps by which the doctrine of Tranfubftantiation, in 
its fulleft extent, was eftablifhed in the Romifh church, are traced 
out very minutely by the ingenious and penetrating hiftcrian ; 
and the whole concludes with an account of the recovery of the 
genuine Chriftian doctrine concerning the Lord’s Supper. 
Zuinglius thought more rationally of it than Calvin, and Ca- 
rolaftadt than Luther. ‘ Zuinglius (in particular), fays Dr. 
Prieftley, feems to have thought as rationally on the fubje& of 
the Eucharift as Socinus; who alfo confidered it merely as a 
CoMMEMORATION of the death of Chrift.’ 

The feventh part treats of the various opinions and praCtices 
of the Chriftian church refpecting Baptifm, The introductory 
obfervations are very fenfible and judicious, and deferve parti- 
cular notice in a more ample and critical difcuffion of this nice 


and doubtful fubject. 


‘ It has been much debated whether infants were confidered as 


proper fubjects for baptifm in the primitive church. Now, befides, 
that we are nor. able to trace the origin of infant baptifm, and there- 


fore are neceffarily carried back into the age of the Apofiles for it, a» 


controverfy 
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overfy arcfe pretty early in the Chriftian church, which would 
ally have led fome perfons to deny the antiquity of the practice, 
if they could; and conlidering the flate of opinions and practices 
with refpect to things of a fimilar nature, it is natural to fuppofe 
that the primitive Chriftians would baptiie infanis as well as adult 
perfons. ° . : . 

‘ With refpeét to this fubje&, I cannot think that writers have at- 
tended fo much as they ought to have done to the power of a maiter 
of a family (the patria potefas) in the Eaft, and particularly have not 
confidered how tar his own character and profeffion u‘aally affected 
his wife, his children, and his fervants, and indeed every thing that 
belonged to him. When the Ninevites repented, they made even 
their cattle to faft, and wear fackcloth, as well as themfelves; not 
that they could confider that cattle as having any occafion to repent, 
but they did it in order to exprefs, in a Rronger manner, their own 
humiliction and contrition *. 

‘ Agreeably to thefe prevailing ideas, though circumcifion was a 
religious rite, inftituied as a fymdol of the covenant between God 
and the defcendants of Abrahain by Ifazac and Jacob, yet not only 
was [fhmael circumcifed, but alfo all the flaves of Abraham, who 
had no intereft whatever in the promifes made to him. The appli- 
cation of this rite, therefore, to I{hmacl, and to the flaves of Abra- 
ham, was no more than a neceflary appendage to the circumcifion of 
Abraham himfelf, as mafler of the family. It was his cwn a® only, 
and therefore the confent of Iimael, or of the flaves, cannot be fup- 

ofed to have been in the leat degree receffary. [’rom the fame faé 
we muft alfo conclude, that circumcifion, as fuch, could not exprefs 
any intereft that the fabjeSs of it had in the things fGgnified by it; 
for then Ifhmael and the flaves of Abraham would have had an equal 
intereft in them, 

‘ There can be no doubt but thaty when the Jews in future aces 
made converts to their religion, they obliged every mailer of a fa- 
mily both to fubmi: to this rite himfelf, and likewile to fee that all 
his houfehold, or all that depended upon him, did thefame. For 
the fame reafon, whatever other rite had been enjoined thém, and 
whatever it had expreffed, the fame people would, no doubt, have 
applied it in the fame ind:f¢riminate manner, to the mafer of the fa- 
mily, and to all his houfehcld, I: was natural, therefore, for the 
Apoftles, and other Jews, on the inftitution of bapiifm, co apply ir 
to infants, as well as to adults, a3 a token of the profeflion of Chriiti- 
anity by the mafter of the family cnly ; and this they would do with- 
out confidering it as a fubiticute for circumcifion, and fucceedcing ia 
the place of ir, which it is never faid to do in the Scriprnres, though 
fome have been led by fome circumfauces of refemb!ance in the two 
nites, to imagine that this wasthe cafe. According to the general 
ideas, and the eftablifhed cuftom of the Jews and other Afiatics, in 
fimilar cafes, they would not have thoughe of adopting any other 
Practice than that of infant baptifm, without particular direétions. 


contr 
patur 


"* Accordingly, we find in the Scriptures, that the jailor, on pro- 


feffing his faith in Chrift, was baptifed, be and all bis, Acts xvi. 33.; 
tr 





* See Jonah, iii. 7, 8, 
and 
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and that Lydia was baptifed and aé/ er houfehold, Ver. 15. Now, 
it is certain, that to a Jew thefe phrafes would convey the idea of the 
children, at leaft, if not of the domeftic flaves, having been baptifed, 
as well as the head of the ‘amily. A Roman alfo could not have un. 
derftood them to imply lefs than all who were fubje& to what was 
called the patria poteftas. , 

* It alfo appears to me to be very evident from ecclefiaftical hifto. 
ry, and the writings of the Chriftian | athers, that infant baptifm wag 
the uniform praclice of the primitive Cariftians, and continued to be 
fo, ti!', along with other fuperititious notions, they gor the idea of 
the efficacy of baptifm as /uch to wath away fins, and confequently 
of the peculiar fafety of dying prefently after they were baptized, 
before any frefh guilt could be contracted, Now an argument dee 
rived from the uniform praétice of the primitive Chriftians cannot but 
be allowed to have confiderable weight, as an evidence of its havin 
been a praciice of the apoitolical times, and having the fandtion of 
apoftolical authority. It is from the evidence of tradition only, de. 
duced from the uninterrup‘ed practice o the Chriilian churches, that 
we now fet apart not the feventh bur the firil day of the week, for 
the purpofe of public worfhip. Where is no exprefs authority for this 
in the New Teitament. 

* Tertullian, indeed, advifes to defer baptifm till perfons be of age 
to be Chriftians, lett it fhould bring their fponfors into danger; al- 
Jeging alfo *, that their innocent age had no need to hatten to the 
remiliiun of fins. But he nowhere infinuates that infant baptifm was 
not even the univerfal cuftom of his time, or that it had been an ix- 
novation; which, in pleading againft it, he might naturally have 
been expected to infift upon. He was only offended at the too great 
readinefs with which all perfons were admitted to baptifm, when: 
fome of them were afterwards a difgrace to their profefion. He 
therefore advifes to defer it in all cafes, and in that of. infanis alfo. 

‘ If we trace the progrefs of this affair a little farther, we thall 
find that when, by the prevalence of the liberal fentiments of Chrifli- 
anity, more account was made of /laves, as being of the fame f{pecies 
with their maflers, and equally interefled with them in the privileges 
and promiles of the Gofpel; and efpecially when, in confequence of 
this, they acquired more civil rights, and were allowed to act for 
themfeives more than they had done, they were confidered as havini 
religious intcrefts of theirown, Indeed, in the time of the Romans,, 
flaves, being of different nations, were allowed (agreeably to the gee 
nius of the Pagan fyftem) to practife fome of their peculiar religious 
rites; and a yreat many of the firft Chriftian converts were flaves ;. 
their mafters, at that time, not finding themfelves or their intereft 
affected by it, and therefore not taking any umbrage at it. ) 

* It happened, alfo, that. the power of a father over his childrea: 
was much lefs in thefe nosthern nations of Europe, than it was in the 
Eaft, or among the Romans, with whom, likewife, it fenfibly dee 
clined. On this account, and alfo becaufe, from the very firft proe 
mulgation of Chriftianity, ic could not but be manifeft that perfons 
were interefted in it as individuals, and not as members of families,. 
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* De Baptifmo, fect. 18. Opera, p. 231. 
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focieties, | make no doubt, but that, in general, if there were 
salt children or flaves in a family, at the time that the mafter pro- 
ifed him (elf a Chriflian, they were not baptized without their own 
gofent ; but BO confideration, that can be fuppofed to have occurred 
sither to Jews oF Romans, could have led them to make the fame 
gception in favour of infants. 

‘ Confidering how very different are the ideas and cuftoms of thefe 
mes, and thefe parts of the world, from thofe which prevailed 
yong the Jews, when baptifm was inftitured, the peculiar reaioas 
for applying it to infants have, in a great meature, ceafed. But sill, 
43 the practice is of apoftolical authority, it appears to me, that no 
‘novation Ought to be made in it by any power whatever; but that 
we ought rather to preferve thofe ideas which originally gave a prom 
priety t0 it, efpecially when there is nothing ennatural inthem. For 
ny own part, { endeavour to adhere to the primitive ideas above. 
mentioned, and therefore I confider the baptizing uf my children, nog 
s directly :mplying that they have any intereft in it, or in the things 
fgnified by it, but as a part of my own profeflion of Chriftianisy, and 
confequently as an obligation which, as fuch, 1 am under, to educate 
my children, and alfo to inftruct my fervants, in the principles of 
the Chrifian religion. In this view of the ordinance of baprifm, in~ 
fants are indireétly interefted in it, whether they adhere to the pro 
fefion of Chriltignity, and thereby fecure the bleflings of it whea 
they become adults, fo as to think and aét for themfelve:, or not,’ 

The Appendix to Parts 6th and 7th contains a brief account 
of the other facraments, as they are called by the church af 
Rome, viz. Confirmation, Penance, Holy Orders, Matrimony, 
and Extreme Unéiion. ‘The Author concludes with the foliow- 
ing obfervation: * It is much to be wifhed, that as the(e five 
additional facraments are now univerfally abandoved in all the Ke- 
formed churches, Chriftians would rectify their notions concerning 
the remaining two, and not confider them as they did in the times of 
Popifh darknefs, to be outward and vifible figns of inward and fpi- 
ntual grace: for that will always encourage the laying an improper 
frefs vpon them, to the undervaluing that good difpoution of mind, 
and thofe go0d works, which alone can recommend us to the favour 
lin and to which only his efpecial grace and favour is an- 

ed. 


Part the 8th contains the hiftory of the changes that have 
ben made in the. method of conducting public worthip .—of 
churches and their appendages: of ceremonies in general, and 
other things relating to public worfhip: of feflivals, &c. &c. 

Part the gth contains the hiftory of church diicipline—in 
the time of the Chriftian Fathers—in the dark ages—ana at the 
formation, This part gives a brief hiftory of Perfecution g 
and confiders the various methods of enforcing ecclefiafti- 
cal cenfures, from the earlieft periods to the prefent time. This 
ti concludes with an interefting account of the various mif- 
"8 Into which the feveral feéts ot Chriftians have run, relating 

the nature and obligations of moral virtue. After an ex- 

amination 
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amination of fome of the corrupt and immoral maxims of the 
Romifh church, accompanied with a variety of pertinent and 
judicious refieGtions, the Doctor, with a candour and liberality 
that do great credit both to his underftanding and his heart, 
turns apologift for the prefent Catholics in the matter of oaths, 
and delivers his fentiments in the following manner: 

‘ IT have not found any public or general declaration on the fyb. 
ject of keeping no faith with heretics, but that of Clement IX. who 
in his 44s, printcd at Rome in 1724, exprefsly declares, that all] 
promifes or ftipulations made tn favour of Proteftants are entirely pull 
and void whenever they are prejudicial to the Catholic faith, the fal. 
vation’of fouls, or to any rights of the church, even though fuch ep. 
gagements have been often ratified and confismed by oath. 

* IT have no doubt, however, but that the Catholics of this day 
would reject this doétrine with as much abhorrence as Proteftants 
themfelves; and indeed, if it had not been a general opinion with 
them, that oaths and fubfcriptions prefcribed by Proteitants were 
binding, no reafon can be given, why they fhould not have taken 
the oaths which have been employed in this country to prevent them 
from enjoying the advantages of other fubjcdts: and yet in all the 
time fince.the government of this country has been Proteftant, no fuch 
inflance hath been produced. ‘Tht Catholics have univerfally fub- 
mitted to their exclufion from a!l places of honour and prohr, the 

ayment of double taxes, &c. &c. without ever éndea*ouring to re. 
jeve themfelves by a:declaration or cath, which the Proteflants fay 
they would’ not confider as binding, and for the violation of which 
they might, itis faid, be at leaft fure of:obtainiag an absolution at 
Rome. But even there, it is very probable, that: no fuch abfolution 
would now be given.’ a 

The soth part contains the hiftory of the Chriftian church, 
and efpecially of BisHops : 


© The Chriflian church (fays our Author) was ferved originally 
(exclufive of the Apoitles and other temporary officers) by Elders and 
Deacons on!y : the former being appointed for fpiritual matters, and 
the latter for.civil affairs. They were all chofen by the people, and 
were ordained to their office by prayer, which, when it was made on 
the behalf of any particular perfon, was in early times always accom: 
panied with the impofition of hands. For the fake of order in con 
ducting any buifinefs, that concerned the whole fociety, one’ of the 
elders was made Prefident, or Moderator, in their aflemblies, but. with 
out any more power than thar of having a fingle vote with the. relt of 
his brethren, From this fimple.conficution, it is aftonifhing to con- 
fider how. thefe fervants of ihe church came in time to be Lords of it, 
and of the world.’ 

The Hiftorian traces the various fteps by which this change 


was made, 1. In the hiftory of Chriftian minifters til] the fall of 


the weftern empire ; 2. Fromm this period to the Reformation... 


‘ The firft great change (fays our Author) in the conftitution of 


the Chrittian church was the exaliation of the prefbj ters into the rank 


of bifhops. in churches; which was, in faét, an annihilation of that 
important 
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igportant order of men, and threw the government of a church into 


ds of one perfor. 
~ The tanner in which this change took place was gradual and 
Whenever the number of converts in any place became too 


a for them to aflemble with convenience in one building, they 


er places of public worthip ; but confidering thefe not as 
4inét churches, but as branches of the old one, in order 
wo preferve the connection with the mother church, they did not or- 
jain anew bithop, but had all the minifterial duty done either by 
ome of the former prefbyters, or by new ones ordained for that pur- 


erected othe 


: 
ofe. ; . 
a In this train things went on till at length the mother church, or 


fome of the dependent churches, fending out more colonies, and to 
rater ditances, the bifhop of the mother church (being the only 

ron in the diftri€&t who bore that name) came to bea dioce/an difbop, 
whofe elders and deacons prefided in all the feparate and dependent 
churches. Very few elders alfo remained in the mother church, be- 
cufe none were now ordained to that office, except fuch as lived by 
the mioiftry. The church of Rome muft have been in this flate at 


the beginning of the fourth century, when Marullus divided it (that 


is, all the Chriflians in Rome) into twenty-five parifhes, appointing 
one prieft for each of them, to inftruct the people, and to adminilfter 
the facraments. Ir was the cuftom for the bifhop to fend a part of 
the confecrated bread, after the adminiftration of the eucharift, to 
each of thefe dependent churches*, ) 

‘Sometimes, however, when new churches were erected in places 


- atadiftance from any capital town, they were governed by new- 


made bifhops, prefbyters, and deacons, like the original churches, 
Beaufobre fays +, that he believes one cannot find an inftance fo 
early as the middle of the third century of a church governed by a 
fingle prefbyter. Thefe country bifhops, called choroepif/copi, made 
but a poor figure in comparifon with the opulence and fplendour of 
the city bifheps. But before they were generally abolifhed, which 
was in the fourth century, their rank and power were very much di- 
miithed. In a council held at Antioch, in 341, thefe country 


bifhops were forbidden to ordain priefts or deacons, and had only the’ 


power of appointing perfons to inferior offices in the church. By de- 
grees the country bilhops were intirely abolifhed (though not in all 
places till fo lace as the tenth century) when rural deans and arch 


prifls were infti:uted in their place ¢. After this the fyftem of dio- 


celan epifcopacy was fully eftablifhed. There were bifhops in capi- 


tal towns only, and all the churches within their diftri€s were go> 


verned by prefbyters, or deacons under them. 


‘ As the ditinion between bifhops and prefbyters has been the’ 


fabjeét of much controverfy between the advocates for the church of 
England and the Diffenters, 1 fhall produce a few more authorities 
0 prove that originally they were the fame order of men. 

At firit the oldeit of the prefbyters fucceeded of courfe to the 
place of preiident among them, But this ceafed to be the cafe even 
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* Sueur, ALD, 307, 313. + Hilt, of Manicheifm, vol, i. 
P. 113. t Sueur, A. D. 341, 439 
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in the age of the Apoliles, when the prefident was Chofen by the 
rality of votes, and chen the title of Bifhop, which before had bees - 
common to all the prefbyters, was appropriated to him. ‘This, lays 
Sucur, was in the time of Hyginus *. 

‘ Jn the age of Cyprian, when diltinétions were made among the 
bifhops themfelves, and when he himfelf was the metropolitan of the 
whole province, and one who was a itrenaous adv -cate for the power 
and dignity of the clergy, it appears that even this metropolitay 
bifhop had no more authority than to affemble the clergy of his 
vince, to prefide in their councils, and to admo:ith his brethren, 
There was no act of a fpiritual nature that was peculiar to himielf; 
and w his abfence from the church, during his perfecution, every 
part of his office was difcharged by his p:-fbycers. 

‘ Chryfoftom fays ¢, that when the Aoottle Paul gave orders to 

Titus to ordain elders in every city, he meant bithops. For, fays 
he, he would not have the whole ifland of Crete committed to one 
man, but that every perfon fhould have and mind his Own proper 
cure; for fu the labour would be eafier to him, and the people to be 
governed would have more care taken of them. For their teachers 
would not run about to govern many churches, but would attend to 
the ruling of one onlv, and fo keep it in good order. ‘Theophylad 
alfo interprets the paflage in the fame manner, faying, that each city 
was to have its own paftor, and that by prefbyrers 1n this place the 
Apoftle meant diops ¢[. Occumenius and* Theodoret likewife fay, 
that the Apoftle did not commit the charge of that large ifland to one 
man 4, and yet it is not fo large as {ome of our diocefee. 
_ © Jerom, on the Epifile to Titus, fays, that among the antients, 
prieits and bifhops were the fame ; bot that by degrees the care of a 
charch was given to one perfon, in order to prevent diffention. This 
he proves at large from manv pafiages in the New Teitament. Let 
the bifhops know, fays he, that they are above the prieits more by 
cuftom, than by the appointment of Chrift ||, The fame learned Fa 
ther alfo fays, that at the beginning churches were governed by the 
common council of prefbycers, like an ariftocracy ; but afterwards 
the fuperintendency was given to oue of the prefbyters, who was then 
called the bifhop, and who governed the church, but ftill with the 
council of the prefbyters q. 

‘ At firft bifiops were appointed by the whole congregation, con 
fifting of clergy and Jaity, a: they were afterwards calied, nor did any 
church apply to the neighbouring bithops to affift at the ordination 
Irenzus was ordained by priefts only ; and fuch was the general cul 
tom of the church of Alexandria till the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury °*. Cyprian alfo fays, that it belonged to the people chiefly to 
chufe worthy paftors, and to refufe the unworthy. 

* Afterwards, when a new bifhop was chofen in any church, it 
came to be the cuflom to invite the neighbouring bifhops to attend, 
and aflift on the occafion ; and while this was voluntary on both fides, 
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there was a decency and propriety in it; as it fhewed the readinefs of 
the neighbouring bifhops to receive the new one as a friend and 
brother. But this innocent cuftom had bad confequences, as the at- 
tendance of the neighbouring bifhops on the occafion, from being 
cxfomary, came to be confidered as wecefary; and as a confiderable 
number had ufually attended, it came to bea rule, that it could not 
be done without the concurrence of three, one of whom laid his hand 
on the head of the new bifhop, when he was recommended to the 
blefling of God by prayer. In the third century this was always done 
by the metropolitan bifhop; at leait it was never done without his 
confent or order. The fecond council of Nice ordered that bithops 
fhould be chofen by other bifhops. But in the Weft. the people pre- 
ferved the right of choofing their bifhops till after the reign of 
Charlemaigne and his fons; and it was not taken from them till the 
council of Avignon in 1050 *, 

‘ The ufual ceremony in appointing a bifhop, was the zmpofition of 
hands, which, as I have obferved, was originally nothing more than 
ageflure, which was always made ufe of when prayer was made for 
any particular perfon. What is impofition of hands, fays Auflin, 
but the prayer that is made over the perfon + ? Accordingly, we find 
that this ceremony was not always thought neceflary. For, inftead 
of impofing hands on the bifhops of Alexandria, they only placed 
them on their chair, a cuftom which continued many centuries f. 


‘ Though bifhops were originally no other than prefbyters, the | 


manner of their ordination being the fame, and the prefbyters dif- 
charging every part of the office of bifhop; no fooner was the dif- 
tintion between them eftablifhed, than the bifhops began to appro- 
priate certain functions to themfelves. It appears by the act of the 
third council of Carthage, that whereas before priefts had the power 
of aligning the time of public penance, and of giving abfolution, as 
alfo of confecrating virgins, and of making the chrifm (or that mix- 
ture of oil and balm with which one of the unétions at baptifm was 
made) without the advice of the bifhop, all chefe things were for- 
bidden by thefe canons, and given to the bifhops §. But the princi- 
pal thing by which the bifhops were diftinguifhed afterwzrds was the 
power of confrming the baptized, when that chri{m was applied, 

* After the reign of Adrian, when Jerufalem was utterly deitroyed, 
and the Jews difperfed, an opinion began to prevail among Chriftians, 
that their minilters fucceeded to the characters, rights, and privi- 
leges of the Jewifh priefthood; and this was another fource of honour 
and profit to che clergy.” ; 

Part rth contains a hiftory of the Papal Power in its Ori- 
gin, sugrel and Decline. 

The firft Appendix to the roth and rith Parts of this Hif- 
tory gives a hiftory of Councils ; the 2d treats of the authority 
of the Secular Power, or the civil magiftrate, in matters of Re- 
ligion; and the 3d of the authority of Tradition and of the 
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Scriptures. Dr. Priefiley maintains a mixed opinion concern 
ing the holy fcriptures. His idea of infpiration is qualified and 
re{trained. He admits of the facts recorded; but when the 
writers turn reafoners, they are as fallible as other men. § St, 
Paul, he obferves, often reafons inconclufively ; and therefore 
he wrote as any other perfon of his turn of mind and thinking, 
and in his fituation, would have written without any particular 
infpiration.’ 

The 12th Part contains a hiftory of the Monaftic Life, and 
the 13th a hiftory of Church Revenues. 

The general conclufion to this work confifts of two parts, 
The 1ft contains obfervations addrefled to unbelievers, and efpe- 
cially to Mr. Gibbon. The 2d, obfervations addrefled to the 
advocates for the prefent civil eftablifhments of Chriftianity, and 
efpecially Bifhop Hurd. 

The addrefs to unbelievers contains fome very fenfible re. 
marks, exprefled in free and animated language. It is written 
with temper and decency, but with that firmnefs of fpirit which, 
is the effect of a ftrong conviction of the excellence and fupe- 
riority of the caufe, in the fupport of which he is engaged.— 
Dr. Prieftley offers a bold defiance to infidels, to account for 
the eftablifiments of Chriftianity by common and natural cau- 
fes, without a peculiar interpofition of divine power; and of- 
fers to difcufs the fubje&t with Mr. Gibbon, on the footing of 
an hiftorian and a philofopher. 

In the addrefs to the abettors of the prefent ecclefiaftical efta- 
blifhments, the Author laments that men of the greateft emi- 
nence in the church, and of the moft unqueftionable ability, 
appear to be either wholly indifferent to a reformation in the 
church, or, inftead of promoting it, employ all their ingenuity 
to make men acquiefce in the prefent fy{tem, when a!] they can 
urge is fo palpably weak, that it is barely poffible they fhould 
be in earneft, not indeed in their wifhes to keep things as they 
are, but in thinking their arguments have that weight in them- 
felves which they wifh them to have with others. Dr. Priett- 
ley, after this fevere refleGion, breaks out into the following ex- 
clamation: * To fee fuch men as Bifhop Hurd in this clats of 
writers, a clafs fo little refpeétable, when he is qualified to clafs 
with Tillotfon, Hoadley, and Clarke, equally excites one’s pity 
and indignation.’ 

Our Author examines fome of the learned Bifhop’s pleas for 
fhe prefent eftablifhment, and then concludes with a reflection, 
which fome will confider as breathing an evangelical, and 


others a rebellious fpirit. * It is nothing but the alliance of the 


kingdom of Chrift with the kingdoms of this world (an alliance 
which our Lord himielf exprefsly difclaimed) that fupperts the 


grofleft corruptions of Chriftianity ; and perhaps we muff wait 
for 
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for the fall of the civil powers, before this moft unnatural! al- 
jiance can be broken. Calamitous, no doubt, will that time 
be, But what convulfion in the political world ought to be a 
fubject of lamentation, if it be attended with fo defirable an 
event? May the kingdom of God and of Chrift (that which I 
conceive to be intended in the Lord’s prayer) truly and fully 
game, though all the kingdoms of the world be removed in order 
to make way for it!’ | 

In this work the reader will meet with much curious inform- 
ation on fome points of ecclefiaftical hiftory, and a confiderable 
degree of entertainment where the fubject admits of it. Dr. 
Prieftley is not a mere retailer of hiftorical facts ; but he reafons 
on them as a phiJofopher and a divine. Fleury, Bafnage, Beau- 
fobre, Mofheim, and Sueur, are the capital fources from 
whence he hath extracted the greater materials of this work— 
the profefled object of which is, to clear the Chriftian religion 
from every incumbrance with which pride, policy, and igno- 
rance have loaded it, and reduce it to its primitive purity and 


fimplicity. B ms 


Art. II, Conclufion of Dr. Fergufon's Hiftory of the Progre/s and Tere 
mination of the Roman Republic. | 


N order to gratify the curiofity of our Readers, we laid before 
them, in our Review for April laft, a general account of this 
work, immediately after its publication ; but having, fince that 
time, had Jeifure to give it that more particular attention to which 
its merits intitle it, we fhall now prefent them with an inveftiga- 
tion of the characteriftical peculiarities of the work, of the cir- 
cumftances which diftinguifh the Author from other hiftorians 
of the fame period, and of the entertainment and information 
which his Hiftory is calculated to afford. 

The hiftory of the commonwealth of Rome, whether we con- 
fider its unity and completenefs, or the fplendour of thofe par- 
‘ticular incidents and charaéters which it reprefents, of all hif- 
torical fubjeéts, undoubtedly furnifhes the moft ample fcope for 
the difplay of genius and ability, and the moft ufeful materials 
for moral, political, and military inftruétion. But although 
Particular portions of the hiftory of Rome have been prefented 
by fome ingenious men, in a form which refleéts honour on 
their eloquence as well as their penetration, and general views 
of its conftitution and government have been delineated by 
others, which have ferved as the bafis of political theories, and 
contributed to enlarge the ftock of political knowledge, a com- 
plete hiftory of the Roman republic, in detail, from its rife to 
i's termination, has hitherto been a great defideratum in litera- 
ture. The only attempts which have been made to fupply this 
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deficiency, have been the produdtions of plodding pedants, and 
indifcriminating compilers, who in their feeble endeavours tg 
animate the coldnefs of their narration by the beams of philo. 
fophy, inftead of direéting the judgments of their readers, have 
only offered an affront to their underftandings. 

To deliver our literature from this reproach; to prefent this 
portion of hiftory in a form adequate to its dignity; and to 
throw all that light upon it which it is capable of receiving 
from philofophy and fcience—appear to have been referved for 
the Author of the work now before us, which does ample juf. 
tice to the interefting portion of hiftory that it contains, Jt 
is, indeed, a mafterly performance ; it formsa very valuable ad. 
dition to Englifh literature ; and muft give its Author a high 
rank among our moft refpe@able hiftorians. 

One of che molt diftinguifhing features of the work is, 
the interefting nature of the detail. “The Author, who every 
where difcovers himfelf to be a great admirer of ancient man- 
ners, has giffufed over his narration that ardour and enthufiafm 
which. ears to have felt in the compofition of it. He ar- 
refts the attention of his readers, keeps alive their curiofity, and 
draws them on from one tranfaciion to another, in fuch a man- 
ner as gives them the moft lively intereft in every fcene that is 
placed before them. He judicioufly fpins out or contracts his 
ftory, as he finds it more or lefs interefting ; and although in 
the tranfition from one important fcene to another, he may 
fometimes appear for a moment to be languid, yet he foon re- 
covers his vigour, and refumes that bold and animated ftrain, 
which, in general, pervades the whole performance. 

We are happy to obferve, that he is not infeéted with that 
fqueamith delicacy, which has induced fome kiftorians of great 
name to reject every anecdote of private life, as inconfiftent 
with the dignity of hiftorical compofition. Wherever a trait of 
domeftic life can make his readers better acquainted with a dif- 
tinguifhed character, he has, without any fcruple, placed it be- 
fore them, 

He has lixewife fhewn himfelf fuperior to that affectation of 
fubilety and acutenefs, which has prompted fome hiftorians of 
the prefent age to gratify envious malevolence, by bringing 
down refpeciable charaéters to the level of ordinary men. In- 
flead of raking through dirty chronicles in queft of fcandalous 
anecdotes, calculated to diminifh the refpeét with which. illul- 
trious characicrs are contemplated, he has brought forward mea 
diftinguifhed by their virtue, their courage, or their ability, in 
the moft ftriking and luminous attitudes, and has placed them 
before us in fuch interefting views, that it is impoffible to at- 
company him in his delineations of them, withcut fechas 
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high admiration of that elevated character, of which there are 
fo many illuftrious examples in the annals of Rome. 

This we confider as one of the great excellencies of the work, 
that it fills the mind with high ideas of heroic virtue, and with 
the admiration of that energy of mind, and greatnefs of cha- 
racter, of which the annals of modern ages afford fo few ex- 
amples. In this view we recommend thefe volumes to the ftudy 
of modern patriots, and heartily wifh they may ferve as an 
antidote to that degrading and fyftematic felfifhnefs, which has 
obtained fuch authority over the councils and conduct of ftatef- 
men and politicians. 

As the Author is a great admirer of ancient manners, fo he 
likewife difcovers an ardent zeal for the rights of mankind, and 
exprefles himfelf with manly warmth, and honeft indignation, 
againft thofe enemies of their country, who raifed themfelves 
above the authority of law, trifled with the happinefs of their 
fellow-citizens, and fubdued the liberties of thofe with whom 
it would have been more honourable to have lived on terms of 
equality. 

But perhaps the moral, political, and military information 
which this hiftory contains, will appear to many readers to be 
the moft valuable part of the performance. The gradual fteps 
by which the Roman conftitution advanced to maturity, the 
chances which it fuftained from the ftruggles of contending fac- 
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tions, and the caufes to which it owed its vigour and its final 


fubverfion, are delineated with precifion and manly boldnefs, 


and exhibit many important leflons to the ruiers of mankind, 
as well as to thofe ftates who think their liberty moft fecure, 
The detail of military operations is more particular and diftinét 
than the accounts we have met with in moft hiftorians, and w:!l! 
no doubt be highly acceptable to military mea. 

With refpeét to the Author’s ftyle, it is fimple, manly, flow- 
ing, and perfpicuous ; and though not fo highly finifhed as the 
ftyle of his E/fay on Civil Society, is well adapted to hiftorical 
compofition. Many inaccuracies may no doubt be perceived 
in it; but the narration is fo interefting, and fo well calculated 
to keep alive curiofity, that we believe there are few readers 
who will be difpofed to withdraw their attention from the ftory 
fo much as to obferve thofe trifling impropricties, which the 
Author, probably, thought below his notice. As for us, we 
muft acknowledge, that the perufal of the work has given us fo 
high a refpect for the Author’s fentiments and abilities, that 
we cannot prevail upon ourfelves to drag forward into view any 
little blemifhes which a hypercritical eye may difcéver in the 
ityle ; particularly as it is, on the whole, fimple, ‘manly, and 
energetic, beyond what is to be found in molt modern compofi- 
tions, 
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We fhall now endeavour to juflify the character we have 
given of this work, by prefenting our Readers with fome ex- 
tracts from it. The following is the account which the Author 
gives of the battle of Canna, and of the circumftances which 


preceded and followed it: 

‘ Hannibal, after endeavouring in vain to bring the Roman Dic. 
tator to a battle, perceived his defign to protract the war; and con- 
fidering ina¢tion as the principal evil he himfelf had to fear, fre- 
quently expofed his detachments, and even his whole army, in dan- 
gerous fituations. ‘The advantages he gave by thele atts of temerity 
were fometimes effectually feized by his wary antagonift, but more 
frequently recovered by his own fingular conduct and unfailing re- 
fources. 

‘ In this temporary ftagnation of Hannibal's fortune, and in the 
frequent opportunities which the Romans had, though in trifling en- 
counters, to meafure their own ftrength with that of the enemy, 
their confidence began to revive, The Public refumed the tranquil- 
lity of its councils, and looked round with deliberation to collect its 
force. The people and the army recovered from their late conftern- 
ation, and took advantage of the breathing-time they had gained, to 
cenfure the very conduét to which they owed the returns of their con- 
fidence and the renewal of their hopes. They forgot their former 
defeats, and began to imagine that the enemy kept his footing in 
Italy, by the permiffion, by the timidity, or by the exceffive caution 
of their leader. 

‘ A flight advantage over Hannibal, who had too much expofed 
his foraging parties, gained by the general of the horfe in the ab- 
fence of the Dictator, confirmed the army and the people in this opi- 
nion, and greatly funk the reputation of Fabius. As he could not 
be fuperfeded before the ufual term of his office was expired, the Se- 
nate and People, though precluded by law from proceeding to an ac- 
tual depofition, came to a refolution equally violent and unprece- 
cented, and which they hoped might induce him to refign his power. 
They raifed the general of the horfe to an equal command with the 
Diator, and left them to adjuft their pretenfions between them.— 
Such affronts, under the notions of honour, which in modern times 
are annexed to the military character, would have made it impofible 
for the Dictator to remain in his ftation. But in a commonwealth, 
where, to put any perfonal confideration in competition with the 
public, would have appeared abfurd; feeming injuries done by the 
ftate to the honour of a citizen, only furnithed him with a more 
{plendid occafion to difplay his virtue. The Roman Didator conti- 
nued to ferve under this diminution of his rank and command, and 
overlooked with magnanimity the infults with which the people had 
requited the fervice he was rendering to his country. 

* Minutius being now affociated with the Ditator, in order to be 
free from the reftraints of a joint command, and from the wary coun- 
fels of his colleague, defired, as the propereft way of adjufting their 
pretenfions, to divide the army between them. In this new fituation 
he foon after, by his rafhnefs, expofed himfelf and his divifion to be 
entirely cut off by the enemy. But being refcued by Fabius, he too 
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gave proofs of a magnanimous fpirit, confeffed the favour he had re- 
ceived, and committing himfelf, with the whole army, to the con- 
gua of his colleague, he left this cautious officer, during the remain- 
ing period of their joint command, to purfue the plan he had formed 
for the war. 

¢ At this time, however, the People, and even the Senate, were 
not willing to wait for the effect of fuch feemingly languid and dila- 
tory meafures as Fabius was inclined to purfue. They refolved to 
augment the army in Italy to eight legions, which, with an equal 
number of the allies, amounted to eighty thoufand foot and feven 
thoufand two hundred horfe ; and they intended, ia the approaching 
eleftion of confuls, to chufe men, not only of reputed ability, bur 
of decifive and refolute counfels. As fuch they elected C. Terentius 
Varro, fuppofed to be of a bold and dauntlefs {pirit; and, in order 
to temper his ardour, joined with him in the command L. Emilius 
Paulus, an officer of approved experience, who had formerly ovtain- 
ed a triumph for his victories in Hlyricum, and who was high in the 
confidence of the Senate, as well as in that of the People. 

‘{o the autumn before the nomination of thefe ofticers to command 
the Roman army, Hannibal had furprifed the fortrefs of Cannz on 
the Autidus, a place to which the Roman citizens of that quarter had 
retired with their effects, and at which they had colle€ied confiderable 
magazines and flores. ‘This, among other circumftances, determined 
the Senate to hazard a battle, and to furnifh the new Confuls with 
infruGions to this effect. 

‘ Thefe officers, it appears, having opened the campaign on tke 
banks of the Aufidus, advanced by mutual confent within fix miles 
of the Carthaginian camp, which covered the village of Cannz.— 
Here they differed in their opinions, and, by a ftrange defe& in the 
Roman policy, which, in times of lefs virtue, mutt have been alto- 
gether ruinous, and even in thefe times was ill fitted to produce a 
confifient and well-fupported feries of operations, had no rule by 
which to decide their precedency, and were obliged to take the com- 
mand each a day in his turn. 

‘ Varro, contrary to the opinion of his colleague, propofed to give 
batile on the plain, and with this intention, as often as the command 
devolved upon him, ftill advanced on the enemy. In order that he 
might occupy the paflage and both fides of the Aufidus, he encamped 
in two feparate divifions on its oppofite banks, having bis larger di- 
vifion on the right of the river, oppofed to Hannibal’s camp. still 
taking the opportunity of his turn to command the army, he paffed 
with the larger divifion to a plain, fuppofed to be on the left of the 
Aufidus, and there, though the field was too narrow to receive the 
legions in their ufual form, he prefled them toge:her, and gave the 
enemy, if he chofe it, an opportunity to engage. ‘To accommodate 
his order to the extent of his ground, he contraéted the head, and 
the intervals of his manipules or columns, making their depth greatly 
to exceed the front which they turned to the enemy. 

_* He placed his cavalry on the flanks, the Roman knights on his 
right towards the river, and the horfemen of the allies on the lett. 

‘ Hannibal no foouer faw this movement and difpotition of the 
enemy, than he haftened to meet them on the plain which they had 
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chofen for the field of a@lior. He likewile pafled the Avufidus, and, 
with his le’t co the river and his ‘ront tothe fouth, formed his army 
Upon an equal line with that of the enemy. 

‘ He placed the Gaulifi avd Spanifh cavalry on his left facing 
the Roman knights, and the Numidians on his right facing the 
allies. 

‘ The flanks of his infantry, on the right and the left, were com- 
pofed of the African foot, armed in the Roman manner, with the 
pilum, the heavy buckler, and the fabbing fword. His centre, 
though oppofed to the choice of the Roman legtons, confifled of the 
Gaulith and the Spanith foct, varioufly armed and intermixed toge- 


ther, 
‘ Hitherto no advantace feemed to be taken on ciher fide. Ag 


the armies fronted fouth aod north, even the Sun, which rofe foon 
after they were formed, fhone upon the flanks, and was no difadvan- 
tage tocither, ‘Ihe fuperioritv of numbers was greatly on the fide of 
the Romans; bat Hannibal refted his hopes of victory un two circum. 
fiances: firit, on a motion to be made by his cavalry, if they prevail- 
ed on either of the enemy's wings; next, on a pofition he was to take 
with his centre, in order to begin the aciion from peeee, § to bring 
the Romar legions into fome ¢ te ih and expofe them, under that 
difadvantaae, to the attaci: which he was prepared to mzke with his 
veterans on both their flanks, 

‘ The 2étion accordingly began with a charge of the Gaulifh and 
Spanifh horfe, who, being fap serior to the Roman knights, drove 
them from their gr recad. Soneed them into the river, and put the 
greater part of them tothe fword, By this event the flank of the 
Roman army, which might have been jcined to the Aufidus, was en- 
tirely uncovered. 

‘ Having performed this fervicc, the victorious cavalry had orders 
to wheel at full gallop round the rear of their own army, and to Join 
the Numdian horfe on their right, who were ftill engaged with the 
Roman allies. By this urex: none junGion, the left wing of the 
Reman army was hkewile put to fight, and purfued by the African 
horfe ; at the fame time the Spanith cavalry prepared to attack the 
Romar infantry, wherever they fcald be ordered on the flank, or 
the rear, 

* While thefei important events to ook place on the wirgs, Hannibal 
emufed the Roman wae ns of the main body with a fingular move- 
ment that was made by the Gauls and Spaniards, and with which 
he propofid to begin the action, Thefe came forward, notina 
fireight lire abreait, Sut fwelling out to a curve in the centre, with- 
Cut chjoining thetr flanks from the African infanty, who remained 
firm on their ground, 

* By this motion they formed a k 
The Roman imanipules of the righ 


crefcent convex to the front. 
the left, fearing, by this fin- 
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gular difpofiucn, to have no fhare in the action, hattened to bend 
their tine lato a correfponding curve, anc, in proportion as they came 
to clofe with the enemy, charped them with a confident and impetu- 
ous courage. ‘Tne Gauls and Spaniards reftted this charge no longer 
than was necefury to awaken the precipitant ardour with which vic- 
forivus troops often blindly purfue a flying enemy. And the Roman 
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ine being bent, and fronting inwards to the centre of its concave, 
the legions purfued where tne enemy led them, Hurrying from the 
ganks to fhare in the victory, they narrowed cheir {pace as they ad- 
vanced, and the men who were accuftomed to have a fguare of fix 
fet clear for wielding their arms being now preffed together, fo as to 
revent entirely the ufe of their fwords, found themfelves ftruggiing 
againit each other for fyace, in an inextricable and hopelefs confu- 
2 Hannibal, who had waited for this event, ordered a general 
charge of his cavalry on the rear of the Roman legions, and at the 
{fame time an attack from his African infantry on both their flanks; 
by thefe difpofitions and joint operations, without anv confiderable 
lofs to himfelf, he effected an almoft incredible flaughter of his ene- 
mies) With the lofs of no more than four thoufand, and thefe chief- 
ly of the Spanifh and Gaulith infantry, he put fifty thoufand of the 
Romans to the fword. 

‘ The Confal, Emilivs Paulus, had been wounded in the fhock of 
the cavalry; but when he faw the condition in which the infantry 
were engaged, he refufed to be carried off, and was flain. ° The Con- 
fuls of the preceding year, with others of the fame rank, were likes 
wife killed. Of fix thoufand horfe only feventy rroopers efcaped with 
Varro. OF the infantry three thoufand fled from the carnage that 
took place on the field of battl:, and ten thoufand who had been 
poked to guard the camp were taken. 

‘ The unfortunate Confu!, with fuch of the ftragglers as joined 
bim in his retreat, took poft at Venufia; and with a noble confidence 
in his own integrity, and in the refources of his country, put himfelf 
in a pofture to refit the enemy, till he could have initructions and re- 
inforcements fram Rome.’ 

The effect which this and other calamitous events produced 
ou the fpirit of the Romans, is defcrided with great beauty : 

‘ The Romans were apprifed of this formidabie acceflion to the 
ower of their enemy, as well as of the general defection of their own 
allies, and of the revolt of their fubjetts, Though taxes were accu- 
mulated on the people, and frequent loans obra:ned from the come 
miffaries and contractors employed in the public fervice, their ex- 
peaces began to be ill fupplied. There appeared not, however, in 
theircouncils, notwithflanding all thefe crcumitances of diltrels, the 
{malleft difpofition to purchafe fafety by mean conceffions of any fort. 
When the vanquifhed Conful returned to the city, in order 10 attend 
the nomination of a perfon, who, in this extremity of their fortunes, 
might be charged with the care of the commonweal:h, the Senate, as 
confcious tha: he had aéted at Cannz by their own inftractions, and 
had, upon the fame motives that animated the whole Roman people, 
difd:ined, with a fupesior army, 10 ftand in awe of his enemy, or 
to refufe him battle upon equal ground, went ou: jn a kind of pro- 
cefion to meet him; and, upon a noble idea, that men are not an- 
{werable for the itrokes of fortune, nor for the effects of fuperigr ad- 
drefs in the enemy, they overlooked his temerity and his mifcorduS 
in the action ; they attended only to the undaunted afnecd be prefer- 
ved after his defeat, returned him thanks for not haying defpaired of 
the commenwealth; and from theaceforward continued their prepa- 
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rations for war, with all the dignity and pride of the moft profperous 
fortune. They refufed to ranfom the prifoners who had been taken 
by the enemy at Cannz, and treated with fullen contempt, rather 
than feverity, thofe who by an early fl'ght had efcaped from the field ; 
being petitioned to employ them again in the war, ** We have no 
fervice,”’ they faid, ** for men who could leave their fellow-citizens 
engaged with an enemy.” ‘They fecmed to rife in the midit of their 
diftrels, and to gain ftrength from misfortune. ‘They prepared to at- 
tack or to refilt at once, in all the different quarters to which the 
war was likely to extend, and took their meafurcs for the fupport of 
it in Spain, in Sardinia and Sicily, as well as in Italy. ‘They con- 
tinued their fleets at fea; not only obferved and obitructed the com. 
munications of Carthage with the feats of the war, but having inter- 
cepted part of the correfpondence of Philip with Hannibal, they fent 
a powerful {quadron to the coaft of Epirus; and, by an alliance with 
the States of Etolia, whom they perfuaded to renew their late war 
with Philip, found that prince fufficient employment on the frontiers 
of his own kingdom, effectually prevented his fending any fupply to 
Hannibal, acd, in the fequel, redaced him to the humiliating necef- 
fity of making a feparate peace.’ 

The following are our Author’s obfervations on the character 
and conduct of Sylla: 


‘ Upon the return of the elections, Sylla was again deftined for 
one of the Confuls; but he declined this piece of flattery, and di- 
rected the choice to fall on P. Servilius and Appius Claudius. Soon 
afier thefe magiftrates entered on the difcharge of their truft; the 
Dictator appeared, as ufual!, in the Forum, attended by twenty-four 
Liftors: but, inftead of proceeding to any exercife of his power, 
made a formal refignation of it, difmiffed his retinue, and having 
declared to the people, that if any one had any matter of charge 
againft him, he was ready to anfwer it, continued to walk in the 
Rreets in the character of a private man, and afterwards retired to 
his villa near Cumz, where he exercifed himfelf in hunting *, and 
other country amufements. 

‘ This refignation throws a new light on the charafter of Sylla, and 
leads to a favourable conftruction of fome of the moft exceptionable 
parts of his conduct. When, with the help of the comment it af- 
fords, we look back to the eftablifhments he made while in power, 
they appear not to be the ats of a determined ufurper, but to be 
fitted for a republican government, and for the reftoration of that 
_ which the violence and corruption of the times had fufpend- 
ed. 

‘ That he was atuated by a violent refentment of perfonal wrongs, 
cannot be queftioned ; but it is likewife evident, that he felt on pro- 
per occafions for the honour and prefervation of, his country, in the 
nobleft fenfe of thefe words. In his firft attack of the city with a 
military force, his aétions fhewed, that he meant to refcue the re- 
public from the ufurpations of Marius, not to ufurp the government 
himfelf. When he returned into Italy from the Mithridatic war, the 
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fate of parties already engaged in hoffilities, and the violence done 
to the republic by thofe who pretended to govern it, will abundantly 
juttify his having had recourfe to arms. For the maffacre which fol- 
lowed, it may be fhocking to fuppofe that the evils of human life can 
require fuch a remedy : but the cafe was fingular, expofed to difor- 
ers which required violent remedies, beyond what is known in the 
hiftory of mankind. A populous city, the capital of a large coun- 
try, whofe inhabitants flill pretended to act in a colleftive body, of 
whom every member would be a mafter, none would be a fabjegt 
become the joint fovereigns of many provinces, ready to {purn at all 
the inftitutions which were provided for the purpofes of government 
over themfelves, and at all the principles of juftice and order which 
were required to regulate this government of others: where the gan- 
grene {pread in fuch a body, it was likely to require the amputation- 
knife. Men rufhed into crimes in numerous bodies, or were led in 
powerful factions to any fpecies of evil which fuited their dema- 
gogues. Whatever may have been Sylla’s choice among the inftru- 
ments of reformation and cure, it is likely that the fword alone was 
—— which he could rely ; and he ufed it like a perfon anxious to 
a8 wo not to recommend his art to thofe on whom it was 
‘In his capacity of a political reformer, he had 
dregs of a corrupted republic ; and although the effe8 il Gon of 
what is afcribed to fabulous legiflators and founders of ftates, yet ¢ 
none ever were afcribed more tokens of magnanimity and ie fs 
of mind. He was fuperior to the reputation even of his rth f ioe 
did ations; and, from fimplicity or difdain, mixed perhaps a fi ; 
perftition, not from affected modefty, attributed his faccefs to he 
effects of his good fortune and to the favour of the gods. While he 
ge . esi title of Great, he himfelf was eoitent with 
ortunate, He was a man of | 
part of his life ina mixture of Sitios sed fd Pate he she 
ra se “s a of his life, often pavers: Peis. ad 
o within a few days of his death. A 
little elegance, and even tainted, pees ig ca or olgd 
. ted, as we are told, with fi iti 
‘cathe , with fupertticion ; 
+ Hee — furely than many volumes corrected by the labours 
* When tired of hi 
ite tae sacle a ment he fued for the honours 
anbition, ag nrg adem PPPs et “ng jealous or impatient 
Siint ahcks he eortonh, 36 1 ne ed by provocations into the 
toateated with the afval wh ey os oe ee would have been 
ee " encroach on the rights of his fellow ten yaya . 
relented the encroachments that ng gt pa 
py oo been heard of but on setin et i eg = in the 
rdof histriumphs. But fort pte ela 
Sines, Geis ean ae Gs eee a part ftill more 
ever lefs ftudied the unneceflar eaten le a 
pelous morality, acee ever y a of humanity or a {cru- 
viom he ve al more effentially ferved the perfons with 
ith refpe&t to fuch i : 
ture become fabjedts seh tg a of a trivial na- 
n. His hair and eyes, it is faid, were 
of 
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cf a light colour, his complexion fair, and his countenance blotched. 
He wa:, by the mofl probable accounts, four years old at the time of 
the fedition of Tiberius Gracchus, and feventeen at the death of Caius 
Gracchus, fo that he might have perceived at this date the effeet of 
tribunitian feditions, and taken the imprefhons from which he aed 
avairftthem. He ferved the office of Queflor under Marius in Africa 
> : : : 
at thirty-ore; was Conful for the frft time at forty-nine or fifty *; 
was Didator at fifty-fix; refigned when turned of (fty-cight; and 
dicd yet under (xty, in the year which follow ed that of his refignation, 

‘ There remained in the city, at his death, a numerous body of new 
citizens who bore his name: in the country a itill more numerous 
bedy of veteran officers and foldiers, who held eflates by his gift: 
numbers throvghout the empire, who owed their fafety to his protec. 
tion, and who afcribed the exiflence of the commonwealth itllf to 
the exertions of his great ability and courage: numbers who, although 
they were offended with the fevere exercife of his power, yet admired 
the magnanimity of his refignation. 

‘ When he was no longer an object of flattery, his corpfe was car. 
ried in proceffion threuch ftaly at the public expence. The falces, 
and every other enfign of honcur, were reftored tothe dead. Above 
two thoufand golden crowns were fabricated in hafte, by order cf the 
towrs ard provinces he had protected, or cf the private perfons he 
had preferved, to telify their veneration for his memory. Roman 
matrons, whom it mizht be expecied his crnelties would have afic&ed 
with horror, loft every other fentiment in that of admiration, crowd- 
ed to his funera!, and heaped the pile with perfumes ¢. His obfe. 
quies were performed in the Campus Martius. ‘The tomb was mark- 
ed by his own dire‘tions with the following charalerivical infcrip- 
tion: ** Here lies Sylla, who never was outdone in good effices by 
his friend, nor in acts of hottility by his enemy t.” His merit or 
demerit in the principal tranfactions cf his life may be varicufly efi 
mated. Hi> having flain fo many citizens in cold blood, and with- 
cut any form cf law, if we imagine chem to have becn innocent, or 
if wé conceive the republic to have been ina ftate to ailow them a 
trial, mutt be confidered as monftrous or criminal in the highett de- 
gree: bur if none of thefe feppofitions were juft, if they were guilty 
of the greate® crimes, and were themfelves the authors of thai lawe 
lefs flate to which their country was reduced, his havirg faved the 
republic from the hands of fuch roffians, and pureed it of the vilet 
creg that ever threatened to poifon a free flate, may be confidere 
ed a¢ meritorious. To fatisfy him/elf, who was neither folicitous 
of praife nor dreaded cenfure, the flrong impulfe. cf his own mind, 
guided by indignaiion and the fenfe of neveffity, was probably fu ficient 

This apology for the condudt of Sylla, however ably and 
fkilfully drawn, will no doubt appear to many readers to be 
overftrained and unfatisfaQory, However fuperior Sylla may 
have fhewn himfelf to the vain appendages of fupreme authority, 


and whatever megnanimity he may have difcovered in refuming 
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* Vel. Pater. lib. ii. ¢. 17. 
+ Appian. de l'ell. Civ. lib, is Plutarch, in Sylla, 
t Plutarch. in Sy !s, fine. 
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ge chara&ter of a private citizen, pofterity muft ever look with 
jeteftation on the man, who, in the hour of victory, under 
rence of reformation, but in reality to gratify private re- 
ene, extiroated every object of his animofity, and mafiacred 
‘scold blood above 13,000 of his fellow-citizens, when they 
wuld no longer make refiftance ; who confidered attachment to 
yimielf as the fole meafure of virtue and re€titude ; who fhewed 
jych infenfibility co the miferies he created, as to amufe himfelf 
with low buffoonery at the inftant when thoufands of his coun- 
rymen were falling, the victims of his cruelty ; and who, as if 
the calamities which he himfelf produced had not been fufficient 
fains on his reputation, furnifhed fucceeding tyrants with the 
means of exercifing their barbarity, by contriving a new method 
of deftroying mankind. Juftice, however, to our hiftorian 
requires us to obferve, that Montefquieu gives an equally fa- 
yourable delineation of the character of Sylla, and offers a fimi- 


lar apology for his profcriptions. 
The following is the account of the death of Czefar, with the 


circumftances which immediately preceded it: 

‘ During the interval of fafpence which preceded the meeting of 
the Senate, although in public Brutus feemed to perform all the du- 
ties of his ftation with an unaltered countenance; at home he was 
lefs guarded, and frequently appeared to have fomething uncom non 
on his mind. His wife Porcia fufpeéted that fome arduous ce fign 


a 








 sefpecting the Stare was in agitation; and when fhe queiltioned ].im, 


was confirmed in this apprehenfion, by his eluding her inquiries. 
Thinking herfelf, by her extra&tion and by her alliance, intitled to 
confidence, fhe bore this appearance of diffruft with regret; ‘and, 
under the idea that the fecret which was with-held from her, :mvf 
be fuch as, upon any fufpicion, might occafion the torture to be em- 
ployed to force a confeflion ; and fuppofing that the herfelf was dif- 
truiled more on account of the weaknefs than of the indifcreti¢ n of 
her fex, fhe determined to make a trial of her own ftrengih, b2zfore 
fhe defired that the fecret fhould be communicated to her. Fra this 
purpoie fhe gave herfelf a wound in the thigh, and while it frit cred, 
and produced acute pzin and fever, fhe endeavoured to prefers’ her 
ulual countenance, without any fign of fofiering or dittrefs, Eleing 
fati:fied with this trial of her own itrength, fhe told ber hufbara! the 
particulars, and with fone degree of triumph added, * Now your may 
“tru? me; Lam the wife of Brutus and the daughter cf Cato3 teed 
« ° - . y 

me no longer in doubt or Jufpence upon any fubjec? in which I toe mut 
7 be fo deeply concerned.” "The circumitance of ber wound, the pre- 
tenuons whicn fhe otherwife had ‘to confidence, crew the fecret from 
her hufband, and undoubiedly from thenceforward, by the pa ions 
which were likely to agitate the mind of a tercer and affectionare 
woman, expoied the delign to additional hazard cf a difcovery and uf 
a failure, 

‘ But the morning of the Ides of March, the day on which this 
fon{piracy was to be executed, arrived, and there was yet so futoi- 
flon, The confpirators had been already tcge:her at the houfe of 
tue of the Pracors. CaMius was to prefent his fon that morning to 

the 
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the people, with the ceremony ufual in aluming the habit of map, 
hood; and he was, upon this account, to be attended by his friend, 
inco the place of aflembly. He was afterwards, together with Bry, 
tus, in their capacity of magiftrates, employed, as ofual, in giving 
judgment on the caufes that were brought before them. As they fa 
in the Prator’s chair they received intimation that Cefar, having 
been indi{pofed over-night, was not to be abroad ; and that he had 
commifioned Antony, in his name, to adjourn the Senate to another 
day. Upon this report, they fufpeéted a difcovery ; and while they 
were deliberating what fhould be done, Popilius Lenas, a fenatcy 
whom they had not entrufted with their defign, whifpered them as he 
paffed, ‘* I pray that God may profper what you have in view, 
Above all things difpatch.” Their fufpicions of a difcovery being 
thus flill forther confirmed, the intention foon after appeared to be 
public. An acquaintance told Cafca, ** You have concealed this 
bufinefs from me, but Brutus told me of it.” They were ftruck with 
furprife; but Brutus prefently recolle&ted that he had mentioned to 
this perfon no more than Cafca’s intention of ftanding for Adile, and 


that the words which he fpoke probably referred only to that buf. - 


nefs; they accordingly determined to wait the iffue of thefe alarms, 

‘In the mean time Cefar, at the perfuafion of Decimus Brutus, 
though once determined to remain at home, had changed his mind, 
and was already in the ftreets, being carried to the Senate in his lit. 
ter. Soon efter he had left his own houfe, a flave came thither in 
hafte, defired protection, and faid he had a fecret of the greateft mo- 


ment toimpart. He had probably overheard the confpirators, or had §- ,- 


obferved that they were armed; but not being aware how prefling 
the time was, he fuffered himfelf to be detained till Czfar’s return, 
Others, probably, had obferved circumftances which Jed to a difco- 
very of the plot, and Czfar had a billet to this effect given to him as 
he paffed in the ftreets ; he was entreated by the perfon who gave it 
inftantly to read it; and he endeavoured to do fo, but was prevented 
by the multitudes who crowded around him with numberlefs applica- 
tions; and he ftill carried this paper in his hand when he entered the 
Senate, 

* Brutus and moft of the confpirators had taken their places a little 
while before the arrival of Czfar, and continued to be alarmed by 
many circumftances which tended to fhake their refolution. Porcia, 
in the fame moments, being in great agitation, expofed herfelf to 
public notice. She liflened with anxiety to every noife in the ftreets; 
the di{patched, without any pretence of bufinefs, continual meflages 
towards the place where the Senate was aflembled; the afked every 
perfon who came from that quarter if they obferved what her hufband 
was doing. Her fpirit at lait funk under the effe& of fuch violent 
emotions ; fhe fainted away, and was carried for dead into her apart. 
ment. A meflage came to Bratus in the Senate with this account. 
He was much affefted, but kept his place. Popilius Lenas, whoa 
little before feemed, from the expreffion he had dropped, to have 
got notice of their defign, appeared to be in earneft converfation wiih 
Cafar, as he lighted from his carriage, This left the confpirators 
no longer in doubt that they were diicovered ; and they made figns 0 
each other, that it would be better to die by their own hands than (0 
fall into the power of their enemy. But they faw of a fudden the 
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entenance of Lenas change into a fmile, and perceived that his con- 


OF {ation with Czefar could not relate to fuch a bufinels as theirs. 
y 


‘ Cefar’s chair of ftate had been placed near to the pedeftal of 
ey’s ftatue. Numbers of the confpirators had feated themfelves 
Peep it, Trebonius, under pretence of bufinefs, had taken An- 
rom sfide at the entrance of the theatre. Ctmber, who, with others 
ree confpirators, met Cafar in the portico, prefented him with a 
tition ia favour of his brother, who had been excepted from the 
jate iodemnity ; and in urging the prayer of this petition, attended 
the Dictaior to his place. Having there received a denial from Cz- 
(yr, uttered with fome expreflions of impatience at being fo much 
importuned, he took hold of his robe, as if to prefs the intreaty. 
Nay, faid Cafar, this is violence. While he fpoke thefe words, Cim~ 
ber Aung back the gown from his fhoulders ; and this being the fig- 
nal agreed upon, called out to ftrike, Cafca aimed the firit blow. 
Cefar farted from his place, and in the firft moment of furprife, 
puihed Cimber with one arm, and laid hold of Cafca with the other. 
But he foon perceived that refiftance was vain ; and while the {words 
of the confpirators clafhed with each other, in their way to his body, 


‘he wrapped himfelf up in his gown, and fell without any farther 


fruggle, It was obferved, in the fuperftition of the times, that in 
falling, the blood which fprung from his wounds {prinkled the pe- 
deltal of Pompey’s ftlatue. And thus having employed the greateft 
abilities to fubdue his fellow-citizens, with whom it would have been 
a much greater honour to have been able to live on terms of equality, 
he fell, in the height of his fecurity, a facrifice to their juft indigna- 


‘tion; a ftriking example of what the arrogant have to fear in trifling 


with the feelings of a free people, and at the fame time a leffon of 
jealoufy and of cruelty to tyrants, or an admonition not to fpare, in 
the exercife of their power, thofe whom they may have infulted by 
ultrping it, 

‘ When the body lay breathlefs on the ground, Caffius called out, 


‘that there lay the worit of men *. Brutus called upon the Senate to 


judge of the tranfaction which had paffed before them, and was pro- 
ceeding to ftate the motives of thofe who were concerned in it, when 
the members, who had for a moment ftood in filent amazement, rofe 
ona fudden, and began to feparate in great confternation. All thofe 
who had come to the Senate in the train of Czfar, his Lifors, the 
ordinary officers of State, citizens and foreigners, with many fervants 
and dependants of every fort, had been inftantly feized with a pa- 
hic; and as if the {words of the confpirators were drawn againft them- 
felves, had already rufhed into the ftreets, and carried terror and con- 
fuion wherever they went, ‘The Senators themfelves now followed. 
No man had prefence of mind to give any account of what had hap- 
pened, but repeated the cry that was ufual on great alarms for all 
Perlons to withdraw, and to fhut up their habitations and fhops. 

his cry was communicated from one to another in the ftreets. The 
People, imagining that a general maffacre was fomewhere begun, fhut 
spand barred all their doors as in the dead of night, and every one 
Prepared to defend his own habitation.’ 


ees 





* Cic, ad Famil, lib, xii, ep. 1. Nequiffimum occifum effe. 
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The accounts of the death of the Gracchi; of the Con 
duét and fortune of Marius; of the characters of Cato, ¢;, 
cero, and Brutus; of the fate of Antony and Cleopatra ;— ap 
all equally animated and mafterly delineations with thofe which 
we have already placed before our Readers. But thefe we mug 
deny ourfelves the pleafure of inferting, as it 1s Our odje& no 
to fatisfy, but to excite curiofity.— The following review of the 
reign of Auguftus affords a noble {pecimen of our Author’s Dts 
netration and comprehenfion of mind. 

‘ Such are the principal circumfances upon record, from which 
we are able to colleét the character of this celebrated reign, The 
immediate effects of it, in many parts, appear to have been {plendid 
and falutary. Among thefe we are to reckon the ceffation of wan, 
and reformation of government in the Roman provinces. Unde 
this eflablifhment, inilead of the Confuls, who, being annually eleg. 
ed by the people, as often renewed the paflion of their country fo 
war and conquett, there began a fucceflion of Emperors who were ai. 
diXed to floth and fenfuality, more than ambition; or if difpoledg . 
to war, who in youth, or in fome particular period of life, exhaufed 
their paflion for military fame, and became from thenceforward 

owerful reftraint upon the ambition of their own officers. Thek 
they confidered as rivals and objects of jealoufy, or as cangerous in. 
ftromeats, ever ready to involve them in wars abroad, to diiturb their 
government at home, or to divert their revenue from thofe pleafutabk 
applicacions in which they withed to employ it. 

‘ Whatever was loft to citizens of rank or high pretenfion at Roms, 
by the eftablifiment of the monarchy, was gained to the other fub: 
jects of the empire. The provinces, from being the temporary prt- 
perty of individuals, and ftript to enrich a facceflion of matters, be. 
came the continued fubjetis of a fovereign, who, as often as he ut. 
derftood his own interelt, protected them againft the oppreftion of bi 
oficers, and fpared or nurfed them as a continual fource of revenw 
and power to himfelf, 

* While thefe defirable effets naturally refulted from the new el 
blifhment, many circumftances of great luftre in the hillory of th 
age were afcribed to the fovereign. The feeds of ingenuity ando 
liberal arts, which had been fown, and which were already {prom 
up with fo much vigour under the republic, now began to be reapt. 
in a plentiful harveit. 

* Literature, and all the more agreeable fruits of ingenuity, rect 
ed under the firft Fmperor a peculiar degree cf attention and enc 

repement. Avguftus was himfelf a proficient in letters, or, willit 
to be amufed with the purfuits of the learned, read his own prods 
tions in the circle of his friends ; acd, what is more difficult for 
author, heard without jealouly the compofitions of others, by wh 
his own were probably far excelled, He bad faved from the wie 
of his enemy's party, protected from the oppreflion of his own, # 
feleCed, as his favourites, the mott ingenious men of the uae 







































_ * Horace was faved from the route of the republican party at Po} 
lippi; and Virgi!, from among the {ufferers ejeGed from thei! P% 
perty, to make way fer the army of Cefar. 
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By his munificence to thefe, his own name, as well as that of his mi- 
niler, has become provesbial in the hiftory of letters, and is deeply 
‘nicribed On monuments which can never perith, except by fome ca- 
Jamity fatal to mankind. pare ‘ 

‘ The provinces greatly diverfified in refpe& to fituation, climate, 
and foil, as well as ia refpe& to the arts which they feverally pol- 
felled, having the benefit of general peace, and the protection of a 
common fovereign, reaped the advantage of an eafy communicaiioa 
and a flourifhing trade. Al! the furplus wealth of the more culti- 
vated parts of the earth being drawn to the capital, and being at the 
difpofal of tingle men, was expended in works of magnificence, and 
if noc of utility, at leat of fplendid caprice. From this fund, were 
erected thofe inagnificent fabrics, of which the ruins fill mark the 
place oa which itood the capital of the weitern world, ‘The empire, 
at the fame time, in all its parts, received thofe improvements waics 
are the ordinary attendants of opulence and peace. The lands were 
cultivated; cities were built, adurned, or enlarged, 

‘ Tne rough and vigorons hands by which this great empire was 
formed, had carried the balance and the fword of itate before they 
could manage the tovls of the more osdinary and inferior arts, aod 
had given empire to their country, before they had provided for 
themfelves the orcinary means of accommodation or pleafure. A 
Roman citizen was not an artilt, but he was aman fit to command 
every artit. He was pofleiid of courage, penetration, fagacity, and 
all the advantages which coniigte the peifonal fuperiority of one 
min over another. As a warrior and fta:efman, he was the reverie 
of thofe ingenious and feeble fubjecis, of whom each profeiles a par- 
ticular part in the icience or practice of naman affairs, but of whom 
none is qualified to cirect the whole. 

‘ In proportion, however, as this nation of mafters forced into their 
fervice the induitrious and the learned in different parts of the earth, 
the praclit'one:s cf every art, and the profeilors of every {cience 
flocked to ihe capital. Their productions, though fpurned and rejedied 
at firft, were mn ceived by degrees, and in the reign of Auguiltus found 
the moft ample rewards. By thefe means, the prattice of every art 
Was introduced at Rome; even Romans were taught to become artitts 
and mechanics, and, by following a multiplicity of inferior pur- 
fuits and cccupations, were taught to lower the haughty fpirit of 
the conquero:s of the world, to the level of the nations they had 
fubdued. 

* In the times immediately preceding the civil wars, foreiga let- 
ters, though fond'y received by many of the firlt ci:izens of Rome, 
were ill a noveliy, and confidered by the people as a foppith affefa- 
tion, But the leaders in this fathion bei o the firft oijivers and great- 
eit men of the Stace, as Lucullus, Cicerc, Cato, and Cefar; fuch i!- 
lutr‘ous examples foon removed every prejudice, and engaged, in the 
purtait of learning, every talent that couid be diverted frcin the more 
violent purfuits of ambition or pleafure. 

* ‘The civil wars for fome time retarded the progrefs of letters; bat 
when brought to an end, left the public in poffefion of the bias it 
had received. Octavius himfeif having, in his youth, received this 
bias, was probably in his patronage of the learacd, more led by in- 
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clination, and lefs by mere policy, than he was in other parts of the 
conduct with which he gained the favourable opinion of the world, 
He loved correétnefs and accuracy in all his compofitions, and never 
delivered his mind on any ferious matter, even in his own family, 
without memorials or written notes. 

* Although the effects of this reign, therefore, in many of the par. 
ticulars we have mentioned, were the fequel of mere peace, and of 
the refpite which the world began to enjoy from the diforders with 
which it had been lately aff_li€ed, much likewife may be afcribed to 
the perfonal character of the prince. After the fecure eftablifhment 
of his power, his government began to be diftinguifhed by appear- 
ances of moderation and juftice, fupported, in this part of his life 
with a regular and ordinary tenor, which does not warrant any doubt 
of his fincerity, or any fufpicion of an intention to impofe upon the 
world, fome purpofe difierent from that which he profeffed to have 
in view. 

‘In his character of legiflator, he generally fubmitted his intended 
acts to public infpection, encouraged perfons of every defcription to 
offer amendments, and fometimes adopted thofe which were offered 
to him*. In the exercife of the executive power, he took the affift- 
ance of a chofen council, with whom he deliberated on the ordinary 
meatures of ftate. In accepting of the honours which were offered to 
him, he checked inftances of extreme fervility, and acquitted him- 
felf with great liberality or moderation in the ufe of the powers, 
which the flattery of dying perfons frequently gave him over their 
families and eftates. He became the guardian, rather than the co- 
heir, of the orphans, with whom he was joined in the father’s will. 
Some he put in the immediate poffeflion of the whole inheritance ; 
others, while under age, he treated as his wards, and brought up 
with every advantage to the enjoyment of their fortunes, which they 
often received with confiderable additions, made either by his care or 
by his bounty. 

* Bot what is of all other circumftances moft peculiarly charafte- 
riftic of this reign, was the judgment and addrefs with which the Em- 
peror reprefied the licence of the military, to whom be owed his own 
elevation ; the artful policy by which he affected to reftore fome frag- 
ments of the civil government that he himfelf had broken down, and 
the caution with which he retained the character and profeffion of a 
civil magiftrate and a citizen, while he governed as mafter, Joined 
to thefe, we may reckon the able choice which he made of officers fit 
to be trulted in the different departments of the public fervice ; the 
conftancy with which he perfevered in employing them, and the 
liberality with which he made them feel that the profperity of his for- 
tunes was theirown. While he gave thefe indications of a great 
mind, and poffefied thefe powerful fupports of a profperous life, he 
difpenfed with much of the flattery that is paid to princes, and in 
converfation encouraged the manners of a free and equal fociety +. 

* How then are we to decide upon his charaéter, marked by ap- 
pearances of perfidy, cruelty, and even of cowardice in fome parts 
of his life, diltinguifhed by moderation, clemency, and fteadinefs in 





* Dio. Caff. lib. liii, ¢, 21. t Ib. lib, lvi, c. 43. 
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cher parts of it? Are we to (uppofe what the Emperor Julian infie 
guates *s that Octavius received in the later period of his life new 
fights, was become a new man, and that, by the leffons of Zeno, at 
sn earlier petiod, this Cameleon might have fixed his colour, and 
been from the firit, what he appeared to be in the lak fiate of his for- 
tunes, a real friend to mankind ge he authority of Julian, no doubt, 
shighly refpectable; but if a perfon in youth carry the marks of @ 
bad difpofition, and deliberately commit atrocious actions when his 
intereft required them, we are {lill warranted to queftion the fince- 
rity of his converfioa, though, in a different ftate of his iniereft, even 
the whole tenor of his life thould change. 

‘ OGavius does not appear to have had from nature, in any high 
degree, thoie difpofitions to benevolence or malice which are the 
great diliaguilhing principles of virtue and vice. He feems to have 
been indifferent to mankied; but delirous of coniideration and power, 
gs objects of intereit to himfelf. His ruling paflion was a defire to 
reign. In his way to this end, he commiited many crimes; but 
having once effecied his purpofe, he had no other criminal difpofi- 
tions to gratify: or, after he was foyercign, ttanding in awe of a 
free {pirit which he curit not infult, he, either from inclination or 
policy, and probabiy in part from both, preferred, as it is furprifing 
that every one elfe does not prefer, the proper ufe of his power to the 
abufe of it. 

‘ Upon this principle, in a life fo varied as that of Oftavius, ap- 
pearances of cruelty and of clemency, of cauiion and of enterprife, of 
violence and of moderation, may have equally found a place in the 
courfe of his actions. And in his perfon, we may read the fame 
character of ambitious cefign, when he afefted to join the Senate in 
reftoring the republic, or when he figned a warrant for the murder of 
thofe who were inclined to fupport that form of government; when 
he courted the protection of Cicero againft Antony, or when he fa- 
crifced the lite of Cicero to the refentments of his enemy ; when he 
made or broke off his treaties of marriage, and fought for aids to his 
ambition, even In the choice of his licentious amours; when he par- 
doned, and when he executed thofe who were detcecied in deligns 
againft his own life. | 

‘ If we ftate ourfelves therefore as judges on the folemn appeal 
which Aucuftus on his death-bed made to the fenfe of the world, it 
is probable, that as he was in fome degree able to redeem, in the ad- 
miniftration of his fovercignty, the enormities which he had com- 
mitted in obtaining it, we fhall not beftow upon him the epichers 
of reproach and of infamy, which he appears to have deferved 
in the early period of his lite, nor thofe terms of encomiom and 
praife, which he feems to have merited ia the longer and more eles 
vated parts of his reign. Neither the friend nor the enemy of man- 
kind, he was, by his perfonal and interefted ambition, the caufe of 
harm and of good; but upon the whole, if the hiilory of the efta- 
blifhment made by him were to terminate with his own life; if the 
tranquillity of his reign be compared with the troubles of the preced- 
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irg period ; it will furnifh, to thofe who contend for the preference 
of defpotical government, an occafion of triumph. _ 

« Juftice and peace are at all times the great objects of attention 
and care to mankind ; but the degree in which they can be obtained, 
and the means which may be employed to obtain them, are different 
in different circumftances ; different on the fuppofition of fmall or ex. 
tenfive fates, of poor or of rich nations; and, in fome circumftances, 
they may no doubt be better obtained by the wifdom and difcretion 
of a fingle perfon, than by any fyftem of public councils or popular 
affemblies, which the people to be governed are themfelves fit to 
compofe. When this is the cafe, it is fortunate that fingle men are 
found, who, without any eriminal inclinations, are willing to under. 
take the government of nations. A fuccefhon of fuch charaters, in. 
deed, is more than human nature, by any known rule of fubftitution, 
whether by inheritance or by election, can continue to furnihh. It 
is well, if, in a feries of ages, where the government of the world is 
committed to the difcretion of an individual, the good in any degree 
compenfate the bad.’ 

We fhall conclude our extracts with a note, at the end of 
the third volume, on the wide difference between ancient and 


modern characters. — 

* Thefe extremes fcarcely gain credit with the modern reader, as 
they are fo much beyond what his own experience or obfervation 
can parallel. Nero feems to have been a Demon, and Aureliusa 
Divinity ; and thefe prodigies, whether in the extreme of good or of 
evil, exhibited, amidft the ruins of the Roman republic, are no 
longer to be found, Individuals were then formed on their fpecific 
difpofitions to wifdom or folly, In later times, they are more caft in 
a general mould, which gives a certain form independent of the ma- 
terials. Religion, fafhion, and manners prefcribe more of the actions 
of men, or mark a deeper tract in which men are conftrained to 
move. 

* The maxims of a Chriftian and a Gentleman, the remains of 
what men were taught by thofe maxims in the days of chivalry, per- 
vade every rank, have fome effect in places of the leaft reftraint ; and 
if they do not infpire decency of charaéter, at leaft awe the profligate 
with the fear of contempt, from which even the moft powerful are not 
fecure. Infomuch, that if human cature wants the force to produce 
an Aurelius or a Trajan, it is not fo much expofed to the infamies of 
a Domitian or a Nero.’ 

The paflages which we have now laid before our Readers, 
will, we apprehend, fully juftify the high character we have 
given of this hiftory. They will thew, that the Author, while 
he has imbibed a high admiration of that heroifm and magna 
nimity which formed the character of the Romans during the 
pureft period of the republic, has likewife caught, in no incon- 
fiderable degree, the ftyle and manner of the moft refpectable of 
the ancient hiftorians.—Wee take the liberty of recommending 
his work to thofe who read for inftruétion, and to thofe who de- 
fire only entertainment ; to ftatefmen, philofophers, and men . 
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the world ; and, above all, to youth, who not being contami- 
gated by the infection of prevailing felfifhnefs, may be fufceptible 
of impreflions from thofe examples of antient virtue which re- 
fe& {uch honour on human nature, KR q 





— 


At. Il. The Hiffory of Sumatra, containing an Account of the 
Government, Laws, Manners, and Cutftoms of the native Inha- 
bitants, with a Defcription of the natural Produ€tions, and a Re- 
lation Of the ancient Political State of that Ifland. By William 
Marfden, F.R.S. late Secretary to the Prefident and Council of 
Fort Marlborough. 4to. 438. Boards. Payne, &c, 1783+ 


R. Marfden has here given a curious and ample account 

of one of the moft confiderable iflands on our globe, 
and which had hitherto not been inveftigated with the degree 
of attention which it deferved. 

Our Author fays, *‘ The ifland of Sumatra, which, in point of fitu- 
ation and extent, holds a confpicuous rank on the terraqueous globe, 
and is furpaffed by few in the bountiful indulgences of nature, has 
in all ages been unaccountably negleéted by writers; infomuch that 
it is at this day lefs known, as to the interior parts more efpecially, 
than the remoteft ifland of modern difcovery; although it has been 
conftantly reforted to by Europeans, for fome centuries, and the 
Englith have had a regular eftablifhment there, for the laft hundred 
years. It is true that the commercial importance of Sumatra has 
much declined, It is no longer the Emporium of Eaftern riches, 
whither the traders of the Weft reforted with their cargoes, to ex- 
change them for the precious merchandife of the Indian Archipelago: 
nor does it boaft now the political confequence it acquired, when the 
rapid progrefs of the Portuguefe fucceffes there firlt received a check. 
That enterprizing people, who caufed fo many kingdoms to fhrink 
from the terror of their arms, met with nothing but difgrace in their 
attempts againft Acheen, whofe monarchs made them tremble in their 
turns. Yet flill the importance of this ifland, in the eye of the na- 
tural hiftorian, has continued undiminifhed, and has equally, at all 
= laid claim to an attention, that does not appear, at any, to 

ave been paid to it. 

‘ The Portuguefe being better warriors than philofophers, and 
more eager to conquer nations, than to explore their manners or an- 
tiquities, it is not furprizing that they fthould have been unable. to 
furnith the world with any particular and juft defcription of a coun- 
try, which they muft have regarded with anevileye. The Dutch 
were the next people from whom we had a right to expect information. 
They had an early intercourfe with the ifland, and have at different 
times formed fettlements in almoft every part of it; but they are 
filent with refpe€&t to its hiftory. This might perhaps be popularly 
accounted for, from the fuppofed hebetude of their national character, 
or their attachment to gain, which is apt to divert the mind from all 
liberal puyfuits. But I believe the true reafon is to be found, in the 
jealous policy of their commercial fyftem, which deems it matter of 
expediency to prohibit the publication of any refearches, that might 
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tend to throw a Jight on tbe fources of their profit, and draw the at, 
tention of the relt of the world. But to whatcaufe are we to afcribe 
the remiffuefs of our own countrymen, whofe opportunities have been 
equal to thofe of their predeceflors or cotemporaries? It feems diff. 
cul@to account for it, but the fact is, that, except a fhort fketch of 
* anners prevailing in a particular diflrict of the ifland, publithed 
in the Philofophical Tranfaclions of the year 1778, not one page of 
information refpecling the inhabitants of Sumatra, has been comma. 
nicated tothe Public, by anv Englifhman who has refided there.’ 

The reafons affigned by Mr, M. for undertaking this work 
are very jult and fatisfactory. He fays, 

‘ I was principally encouraged to this undertaking by the promifes 
of afiittance | received from fome ingenious, and very highly efleemed 
friends, who refided with me on Sumatra. It has alfo been urged 
to me here in England, that as the fulbject is altogether new, it is a 
duty incumbent on me, to lay the information I am in poffeflion of, 
however defective, before the Public, ‘who will not object to its being 
circum{cribed, whilft its authenticity remains unimpeachab'e. This 
laft quality is that which 1 can with the moft confidence take upon me 
to vouch for, The greateft portion of what | have deferibed, has 
fallen within the fcope of my own immediate obfervation; the re- 
mainder is either matter of common notoriety to every perfon refide 
ing on the ifland, or received upon the concurring authority of gentle. 
men, whofe fituation in the Eaft India Company’s fervice; long 
acquaintance with the natives; extenfive knowledge of their lan- 
guage, ideas, and manners; and refpettability of character, render 
them worthy of the moft implicit faith that can be given to human 
teftimony. 

* I have been the more fcrupuloufly exact in this particular, be- 
caufe my view was not, ultimately, to write an entertaining book, to 
which the marvellous might be thought not a little to contribute, but 
fincerely and con{cientioufly to add the {mall portion in my power, 
to the general knowledge of the age; to throw fome glimmering 
light on the path of the naturaliit ; and more efpecially to furniffi 
thofe philofophers, whofe labours have been direéied to the invetti- 
gation of the hiltory of Man, with faés to ferve as data in their rea- 
fonings, which are too ofien rendered nugatory, and not feldom ridi- 
culous, by affuming as truths, the mifconceptions, or wilful impofie 
tions of travellers. ‘he tludy of their own fpecies is doubtlefs the 
moit interefting and important that can claim the attention of mane 
kind ; and this f{cience, like all others, it is impoflible to improve by 
abftra& f{peculation merely. A regular feries of authenticated facts, 
is what alone can enable us to rife towards a perfet knowledge in it, 
‘To have added one new and firm {tep in this arduous afcent, is a me- 
rit-I fhould be proud to boatt of.’ 

The fituation of this ifland is thus defcribed : 

* Sumatra is an ifland in the Eaft Indies ; the moft weftern of thole 
clafled by geographers under the diftinGion of Sunda iflands, and 
conilitutes, on that fide, the boundary of the eailern Archipelago. 
Its general dire€tion is nearly north-wef and fouth-ea?, The equa- 
tor bifects it in almoft equal parts, the one extremity being in five 
degrees thirty-three minutes north, and the other, in tive degrees 
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gfy-fix minutes fouth latitude. Fort Marlborough, or Ovsong Car- 
rang in latitude three degrees forty-fix minutes fouth, the ealy point 
quote longivude has been determined by aftual cbfervation, is found 
to lie one hundred and two degrees ealt of Greenwich *; but the fitua- 
tion of Acheen Head alfo is pretty accurately fixed, by computation, 
gt ninecy dive degrees thirty four minutes ; and the longitudes in the 
Strais of Suvda are well afcertained, by the fhort ruas from Bata- 
via, which city has the advantage of an obfervatory. Sumatra lies 
expofed on the fouch-welt fide to the great Indian Ocean ; the north 
cint Rretches into the Bay of Bengal; tothe north-eait, it is divided 
from the peninfula of AZalayc, by the Straits of Alalacca; to the ealt, 
by the Straits of Banca, from the ifland of that name; to the fouth- 
eat, by the commencement of what are called the China Seas; and 
on the fourth it is bounded by the Siraits of Sunda, which feparate ic 


from the ifland of Fava t.’ 
He does not fuppofe this ifland to have been known to the 


ancients: he fays, 
‘ The extenfive and obvioufly fituated ifland, which is the fubje& 


of the prefent work, feems, notwithitanding fome obicure and felf- 
contraditory paflages of Prolomy aud Pliny, to have been utterly 
unknown to the Greek or Roman geographers, whofe difcoveries, or 
conjectures rather, carried them no farther than Ceylon; which with 
more thadow of probability, was their Zaprobane, than Sumatra, al- 
though tha: name, during the middle ages, was uniformly applied 
tothe latter iflan¢d. Whether, in fact, the appellation of Taprobane, 
as introduced by the ancients, belonged to any place really exifting, 
affords {ome room to be fceptical. Obdferving that 2 number of com- 
modities, not produced in Europe, came from an i{land or iflands in 
the fuppofed extremity of the ealt, whofe fituation they were igno- 
sant of, they poflib!y might have placed in their charts one of ample 
extent, which fhould fland as the arbitrary reprefentative of the 
whole, This fuppofition cuts fhort the various arguments that have 
been adduced by different writers, in {upport of the pretenfions of any 
particular ifland to that celebrated name. The idea of Sumatra being 
the country of Opdir, whither Solomon feat his Heets, is too vague, 
and the-fubjeX wraptia a veil of too remote antiquity to merit dil- 
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* Preparatory to an obfervation of the tranfit of the planet Venus 


over the sun’s cifc, in Jane 1769, Mr. Robert Nairne determined the 


longitude of Kort Marlborough, by eclipfes of Jupiter's fatellites, to 
be 101° 42° 36 ealt from London; which was afzerwards corrected 


by the Aflronomer Royal to 102° 


‘ - « . . . 
T A tradition, taken noice of by feveral writers, prevailed, that 
Sumatra was ancicntly a part of the continent of Afia. Maffeus fays 
‘sé . ° - . e . . . ae 

Ea infula, a feptentrione in auftrum oblique porrecta, ab conti- 


Rene, in qua Maiacca urbs eft, angullo et periculofy dividitur mari ; 
i.” Join ce Barrcs 


aque ob id ipfum, peninfula quondam creaita et, 
bkewite {peaks of Sumatra, as what the ancieat peoyraphers called 
the Aurea Chevipucius; thinking it to be a Continuation of ihe con- 
Unens 
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cuffion t. In times much later, the indentity of Sumatra, as de. 
{cribed, or alluded to by travellers, appears not a little equivocal, 
The Arab travellers who, about the year 1173, penetrated into India 
and China, fpeak of an ifland which they call Ramxi, whofe defcrip. 
tion, coinciding tolerably with the real fituation and produdtions of 
Sumatra, allows us to conclude, that it was it they defigned. Marco 
Paulo, the famous Venetian traveller, whofe writings, publifhed in 
1269, though long condemned as idle tales, have many internal marks 
of authenticity, defcribes an ifland which he calls Fava Minor, that 
appears, on attentive perufal of ill-fpelt names, and more efpecially 
of fome ftriking particulars in the manners of the people, to be no 
other than Sumatra; as I think will appear to any inveftigator who 
is acquainted with the country.’ 

Mr. Marfden enters into a learned difquifition on the name 
of the ifland; and he appears to be well read in books of curious 
geography, and in the writings of the early travellers. Speake 
ing of the fize of Sumatra, he pronounces it to be one of the 
largeft iflands in the world ; but fays, that its breadth is deter- 
mined with fo little accuracy, that any attempt to calculate its 
fuperficies muft be liable to very confiderable error. Like 
Great Britain, he adds, it is broadeft at the fouthern extremity, 
narrowing gradually to the north; but to this ifland he thinks 
it is more nearly allied in fize than in fhape. 

‘ A chain of high mountains runs through its whole extent, the 
ranges being in many parts double and treble, but fituated, in gene- 


_ral, nearer to the weftern than the oppofite coaft; being, on the 


former, feldom fo much as twenty miles from the fea. The altitude 
of thefe mountains, though very great, is not fufficient to occafion 
their being covered with fnow, during any part of the year, as thofe 
in South America between the tropics are found to be, Mount 
Ophir, fituated immediately under the equinoétial line, is fuppofed 
to be the higheft vilible from the fea, its fummit being elevated thir- 
teen thoufand eight hundred and forty-two feet above that level; 
which is no more than two thirds of the height the French aftrono- 
mers have afcribed to the loftieft of the Andes, but fomewhat exceeds 
that of the Peak of Teneriffe. Between thefe ridges of mountains, 
are extenfive plains, confiderably elevated above the furface of the 
maritime lands; where the air is cool; and from this advantage 
they are efteemed the moft eligible portion of the country, are confe- 
quently the beft inhabited, and the moft cleared from woods, which 
elfewhere in general throughout Sumatra, cover both hills and valleys 
with an eternal fhade, Here too are found many large and beautiful 
lakes, that extend, at intervals, through the heart of the country, 
and facilitate much the communication between the different parts; 
but their dimenfions, fituation, or dire€tion are very litth known, 
though the natives make frequent mention of them in the accounts of 





t A mountain in Sumatra is called by the name of Opdir ; but 


their 


this has been given to it by Europeans in modern days. 
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heir journeys“. Thefe give birth to moft of the larger rivers, and 
particularly to thofe which empty themf{clves to the eattward.’ 

On the climate he has thefe curious particulars : 

‘ The heat of the air is by no means fo in:enfe as might be ex- 

Red, in a country occupying the middle of the torrid zone. It is 
more temperate than in many regions without the tropics, the ther- 
mometer, at the moft fultry hour, which is about two in the afternoon, 
enerally Au€tuating between 82 and 85 degrees. I do not recollect 
to have ever feen it higher than 86 in the fhade, At fun-rife it is 
pfually as low as 70; the fenfation of cold, however, #s much greater 
than this would feem to indicate, as it occafions fhivering and a 
chattering of the teeth; doubtlefs from the greater relaxation of the 
body, and opennefs of the pores in that climate; for the fame tem- 
perature in England would be eftcemed a confiderable degree of 
warmth. Thefe obfervations on the ftate of the air, apply only to 
the diftrifts near the fea coaft, where, from their comparatively low 
firvation, and the greater compreffion of the atmofphere, the fun’s 
rays operate more powerfully, Inland, as the country afcends, the 
degree of heat decreafes rapidly, infomuch, that beyond the frit 
range of hills, the inhabitants fiad it expedient co light fires in the 
morning, and continue them till the day is advanced, for the purpofe 
of warming themfelves; a practice unknown in the other parts of the 
iland. To the cold alfo they attribute the backwardnefs in growth 
of the coco-nut tree, which is fometimes twenty or thirty years in 
coming to perfeftion, and often fails to produce fruit. Sitwations are 
uniformly colder in proportion to their height above the level of the 
fea, unlefs where local circumftances, fuch as the neighbourhood of 
fandy plains, contribute to produce a contrary effet; but on Suma- 
tra the coolnefs of the air is promoted by the quality of the foil, 
which is clayey, and the conftant and ftrong verdure that prevails, 
which, by abforbing the fun’s rays, prevents the effect of their re- 
flieion and refraftion. The circumftance of the ifland being fo nar- 
row, contributes alfo to its general temperatenefs, as wind, direcily or 
recently from the fea, is never poffefled of any violent degree of 
heat; which it ufually acquires in pafling over large tracts of land in 
the tropical climates. Froft, {now and hail are totally unknown to 


the inhabitants t+. The atmofphere is in common more cloudy than 
in 





* The lakes principally fpoken of, are, one of great extent in the 
Batta country: a fecond in the country of Menangcabow, which the 
inhabitants avail themfelves of, in tranfporting goods to and from 
Palembang : a third in the Corinchia country, vifited by Mr. Rogers, 
a fervant of the Company, from Moco-Moco: and a fourth in the 
Lampoon country, extending to Paflummah. ‘ihe boats employed 
on this laft carry fails, and are of a larger fort, called Panchallang: 
a day and a night are required to crofs it. The fultan of Palembang’s 
fon came by that way to Croec, when Mr. Stevenfon had charge of 
the Settlement. 

_t The hill people in the country of Lampoon, fpeak of a peculiar 
kind of rain that falls there, which fome have fuppofed to be what 


we cal] fleet; but the fact is not fufficiently ettablifhed ; and perhaps 
k 4 what 
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jn Europe, which is fenfibly perceived, from the infrequency of cleay 
flar-lght nights. It may proceed from the greater rarefaction of the 
air occafioning the clouds to defcend lower and become more Opake, 
or merely from the itronger heat exhaling ‘rom the land and fea, 
a thicker and more plentiful vapour. The fog, ca'led cabot by the 
Natives, which rifes every morning between the hills, 1s denfe to a 
furprizing degree ; the extremitics of it, even when rear at hand, 
being perfectly defined; and ic feldom is oblerved to dilperte till 
about three hours after fun-rife.’ 

On the monfoons our Author is very philofophical : 

* The caufes, fays he, of thefe periodical winds have been parti. 
cular’y pointed out by feveral able writers, and their directions ace 
counted for in the different parts of the globe where they prevail. [ 
fhall therefore juit fummarily mention, that the diurnal revolution of 
the ea:th from weft to eaft, or the virtual receding of the fun in a 
contrary direction, would, if thac luminary always remained in the 
equatorial figns, produce a general ealt wind, as the current of-air 
naturally follows the rarefaction cau/ed in the atmofphere by its rays, 
Bat as the fun gradually changes his fitvation, or declination, from 
north to fouth, and again from fouth to north, the current of air, by 
the fame law of nature, follows him Iikewife in this courfe, and ace 
quires a motion compounded ot thefe two directions, producing a 
north-eall wind, when he is to the fouthward of the line, and a fouth- 
eaft when he is to the northward, but it a'fo happens, as 1s proved 
by uniform experience, that the periodical winds are influenced in 
their courfe, by the direction of the coals near which they blow, and 
incline to a paralleli{m therewith ; in confequence of which, the N.E, 
monfoon is changed to N. W. on the Sumatra coaft, which has that 
bearing nearly in its whole extent, and accordingly coincides with 
the direction of the S KE. monfoon, when that prevails. Whilft the 
fun is near the line, the winds are variable, nor is their dirc€ion 
fixed till he has advanced feveral degrees towards the tropic; and 
this is the caufe that the monfoons ufually fet in, as I have obferved, 
about May and November. inflead of the equinoétial months. 

‘ Thus much is fuflicient with regard to the periodical winds. I 
fhall proceed to give an account of thofe diftineutfhed by the appels 
Jation of Jand and tea breezes, which require from-+me a minvter in- 
veiligation, both becaufe, as being more local, they more particu- 
Jarly belong to my fubjecét, and that their nature has hitherto been 
Jefs accurately treated of by naturalitts. 

* Iu this ifland, as well as al! other countries between the tropics, 
of any confiderable extent, the wind uniformly blows from the tea ta 
the land, for a certain number of hours in the four and twenty, and 
then changes, and blows for about es many from the jand to the fea: 
excepting only when the monfoon rages with remarkable violence; 
and even at fuch time the wind rarely fai!s to incline a few points, in 
compliance with the efforts of the fubordinate caufe, which has not 
power, under thofe circumilances, to produce en entire change. On 
what the countrymen mean, is nothing more than the thick milts or 
clouds, that ufuaily encompafs the tops of high hills, precipitating in 
fain. 
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the weft coaft of Sumatra, the fea breeze ufually fets in; after an 
hour or two of calm ; about ten in the forenoon, and continues till 
near fix in the evening. About feven, the land breeze comes off, 
and prevails through the night, till towards eight in the morning, 
when it gradually dies away, 

‘ Thefe depend upon the fame general principle that caufes and 
regulates all ocher wind. Heat acting upon air rarefies it, by which 
jt becomes {pec:fically lighter, and mount: upward. The denfer paris 
ofthe atmofphere, which furround that fo rarefied, ruth into the va- 
cuity from thetr fuperior weight; endeavouring, as the laws of gra- 
vity require, to reflore the equilibrium. ‘hus in the roand build- 
jngs where the manufat¢tory of glafs is carried on, the heat of the 
furnace in the center being intenfe, a violent current of air may be 
perceived to force its way in, through doors or crevices, On Oppolite 


‘fides of the houfe. As the general winds are caufed by the dire in- 


fluence of the fun’s rays upon the atmofphere, that particular deviae 
tion of the current, diitinguifhed by the name of land and fea breezes, 
js caufed by the influence of his refvd?ed rays, returned from the earth 
or fea on which they ftrike. The turface of the earth is more fud- 
denly heated by the rays of the fun, than that of the fea, froin its 
greater denfity and flate of reit; confequently it reflects thofe rays 
jooner and with more power: but owing alfo to its denficy, the heat 
is more fuperficial than that imbibed by the fea, which gets more in- 
timately warmed, by its tranfparency, and by its motion, continually 
prefenting a ‘refh furface to the fun. 1 fhall now endeavour to apply 
thefe principles. By thetime the rifing fun has afcended to the beight 
of thirty or forty degrees above the horizon, the earth has acquired, 
and reflected on the body of air fituated over it, a-degree of heat fuf- 
ficient to rarefy it and deftroy its equilibrium: in confequence of 
which, the body of air above the fea, not being equally, or fcarce at 
all rarefied, rufhes towards the land ; and the fame cauies operating 
fo long as the fun continues above the horizon, a conftant fea breeze, 
or current of air from fea to land, prevails during thattime. From 
about an hour before fun-fet, the furface of the earth begins to lofe 
fait the heat it has acquired from the more perpendicular rays. That 
influence of courfe ceafes, and acalm fucceeds. The warmth im- 
parted to the fea, not fo violent as that of the land, but more deeply 
imbibed, and confequently more permanent, now atts in turn, and 
by the rarefaction it ciufes, draws towards its region, the land air, 
grown cooler, more denfe and heavy, which continues thus to flow 
back, till the earth, by a renovation of its heat in the morning, once 
more obtains the afcendancy. Such is the general rule, conformable 
with experience, and founded, as it feems to me, in the laws of mo- 
tion, and the nature of things.’ 
His account of the earthquake that happened in Sumatra in 
1770 Is as follows: 
_* The mott fevere earthquake that I have known, was chiefly expe- 
rienced in the diftrict of Manna, in the year 1770. A village was de- 
froyed by the houfes falling down and taking fire *, and feveral lives 
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: * Lam informed, that in 1763, an entire village was fwallowed up 
y an earthquake in Poolo Neas, one of the iflands which lie of the 
Weilern coait of Sumatra, 
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were loft. The ground was in one place rent a quarter of a mile, 
the width of two fathoms, and four or five deep. A bituminous 
matier is cefcribed to have {welled over the fides of the caviry, and 
the earth, for a long time after the fhocks, was obferved to contrag 
and dilate alterna:ely. Many parts of the hills far inland, could be 
dittinguifhed to have given way, and a confequence of this was, that 
during three weeks, Manna river was fo much impregnated with 
particles of clay, thar the natives could sot bathe im it. At this 
time was formed near to the mouth of Padang Goochee, a neigh. 
bouring river, fouth of the former, a large plain, feven miles long 
and haif a mile broad, where there had been before only a narrow 
beach. The quantity of earth brought down on this occafion was fo 
confiderable, that the hill upon which the Englith refident’s houfe 
fiands, appears, from indubitable marks, lefs elevated by fifteen feet 
than it was before the event.’ 

He has fome very curious confiderations on the caufes of the 
furf, which we are forry that we have not room to repeat at 


large. 

Mr. Marfden divides the inhabitants of the ifland into Ma- 
Jays, Achenefe, Battas, Lampoons, and Rejangs, the latter he 
takes as his ftandard of defcription with refpeé to the perfons, 
manners and cuftoms, of the inhabitants; taking notice, how- 
ever, of the deviation from them by the other inhabitants. Of 
their perfons he fays, 

‘ They are rather below the middle ftature; their bulk is in pro- 
portion ; their limbs are for the moit part flight, but well thaped, and 
particularly fmall at the wrifts and ankles. Upon the whole they are 
gracefully formed, and I fcarcely recolle& to have ever feen one de- 
formed perfon of the natives *. The women, however, have the 
prepofterous cuftom of flattening the nofes, and comprefiing the heads 
of children newly born, whilf the fkull is yet cartilagenous, which 
iacreafes their natural tendency to that fhape. I could never trace 
the origin of the pra&tiice, or learn any other reafon for moulding the 
features to this uncouth appearance, but that it was an improvement 
cf beauty in their eflimation. Captain Cook takes notice of a fimi- 
lar operation at the ifland ot Ulitea. They likewife pull out the ears 
of infants, to make them itand erect from the head. Their eyes are 
uniformly dark and clear, and among fome, efpecially the fouthern 
women, bear a frong refemblance to the Chinefe, in that peculiarity 
af formation fo generally obferved of thofe people. Their hair is 
ftrong, and of a thining black; the improvement of both which qua- 
lities, it probably owes, in great meafure, to the conftant and early 
ufe of coco-nut oil, with which they keep it moift. The men fre- 
quently cut their hair fhert, not appearing to take any pride in it; 
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* Ghirardini, an Italian painter, who touched at Sumatra on his 
way to China in 1698, obferves of the Malays, 
Son di perfona tanto ben formata 
Quanto mai finger fan pittori induftri. 
“ fpeaks in high terms of the country, as being beautifully pias- 
acfque. 
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the women encourage theirs to a confiderable length, and I have 
known many inftances of its reaching the ground. The men are 
beardlefs, and have chins fo remarkably fmooth, that were it not for 
the Malay priefts difplaying a little tuft, we fhould be apt to con- 
clude that nature had refafed them this token of manhood. It is the 
fame in re(pect to other parts of the body, with both fexes; and this 

articular attention to their perfons, they efleem a point of delicacy, 
and the contrary an unpardonable negle&t. The boys, as they ap- 
proach to the age of puberty, rub their chins, upper lips, and thofe 

arts of the body that are fubject to fuperfluous hair, with chunam 
(quick lime) efpecially of ‘hells, which deftroys the roots of the inci- 
pient beard. The few pilex that afterwards appear, are plucked out 
from time to time with tweezers, which they always carry about 
them for that purpofe. Were it not for the numerous and very re- 
fpectable authorities, from which we are aflured that the natives of 
America are naturally beardlefs, I fhould think that the common opi- 
nion on that fubject had been rafhly adopted, and that their appear 


"ing thus at a mature age, was only the confequence of an early prac- 


tice, fimilar to that obferved among the Sumatrans. Even now I 
muft confefs that it would remove fome fmall degree of doubt from 
my mind, could it be afcertained that no fuch cuftom prevails *. 
Their complexion is properly yellow, wanting the red tinge that con- 
ftitutes a tawny or copper colour. ‘They are in general lighter than 
the Meftees, or half breed, of the reft of India; thofe of the fuperior 
clafs, who are not expofed to the rays of the fun, and particularly 
their women of rank, approaching to a great degree of fairnefs. 
Did beauty confift in this one quality, fome of them would furpafs 
our brunettes in Europe. The major part of the females are ugly, 
and many of them even to difguft, yet there are thofe among them, 
whofe appearance is ftrikingly beautiful ; whatever compofition of 
perfon, features and complexion, that fentiment may be the refult of.’ 

The fwelled neck, or goiter, Mr. Marfven obferved amongft 
the inhabicants of the hilly parts of the ifland ; but, he fays, they 
do not attempt any remedy for it, as the wens are confiftent 
with the higheft health. 

The original cloathing of thefe people, fays Mr. M. is the 
fame with that found by navigators amongft the inhabitants of 
the South Sea iflands, and now known by the name of Otaheitee 
cloth. 

Virgins are diftinguifhed among thefe people, by a fillet which 
goes acrofs the front of their hair, and faftens behind ; and their 
dancing girls, he fays, wear head-drefles very artificially wrought, 





* Icis allowed by rraveliers chat the Patagonians have tufts of hair 
on the upper lip and chin. Captain Carver fays, that among the 
tribes he vifited, the people made a regular practice of eradicating 
their beards with pincers, At Bruffels is preferved, along with 2 va- 
rety of ancient and curious fuits of armour, that of Montezama 
King of Mexico, of which the vizor, or maik for the face, has re- 
markably large whitkers ; an ornament which thofe Americans could 
hot have imitated, unlefs nature had preicnted them with the model. 
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and as hich as a modern lady’s cap, ylang only to the fea. 
thered plumes of the year 1777. Many of the Sumatran women 
have their teech rubbed down quite to the gums; others have 
them formed in points ; and fome file off no more than the outer 
coat and extremitics, the better to receive a black colour, which 
they think fit to give them. The black made ule of on thefe 
occafions is the empyreumatic oil of the cocoa-nut fhell. Some 
of their great men (fays Mr. M.) fet theirs in gold, by cafing, 
with a plate of that metal, the under row; and this orn ament, 
contrafied with the black dye, has, by lamp or candie light, a 
verv Iplendid cirect. 

Their houfes, according to Mr. M. are as fimple in their 
ftructure as in their materiais; the frequency of earthquakes 
preventing the natives from making buildings of folidity or of 
elegance. 

* The eres of the ir houfes, correiponding with their manner 
of living, 3 is very fimp! le, and confilts buc of few articles. Their bed 
is amat, ufual ae of a fine texture, and mauufacturcd for the purpofe, 
with a numb r of pillows, wor sed at the ends, and adorned with a 
fhining fubilance that reicmbles foil. A fort of canopy, or valance, 
formed of various coloured cloths, hangs over head. As they fit on 
the floor, there is no occation for foo!s or chairs.” Inflead of tables, 

bey have what refembles large wooden falvers, with feet, called dco. 
dang; round each of which, three or four perfons difpote themieives ; 
and on this are Jaic the ¢ad/ams, or brafs waiters, which hold the cups 
that contain their curry, and plantain leaves, or hie veffels, filled 
with rice. Their moce of fitting is not crofs-legzed, as the inhabit- 
ants of Turkey, and our taylors, ufc, but cither on the haunches, or 
on the left fide, fupported by the left hand, with the legs tucked in 
on the mght fice; leaving that hand at liberty, which they always, 


‘dS 
from motives of delicacy, fcrupelour y eat with; the lef: being ree 
ferved for lefs cleanly oiices. Neither knives, fpoons, nor any fub- 


a for them, are employed; they take up tne rice, and other 
ictuals, between their thumb and fingers, and dexteroufly throw it 
mio the mouth by the a lion of the thumb; dipping frequently their 
hands in warer, as the vy eat.’ 
Their manner of kindling g fire from the friction of two flicks, 


appeals tu us extraordinar y: 

* Phey chule a piece ef dry, porous wood, and cutting fmooth a 
fpot of it, lay stim a horizontal direciion, They thea apply a fmaller 
piece, of a hardér fubtt ance, with a blunt point, in a pe rpendicular 
polition, avd (urn it quickly round, betweea the two hands, as Cho- 
colate is milied, prefling i: downwards atthe tumetime.e A hole is 
{con formed by this mowon of the imeiler fick ; but it has not per 
netrated far, before the laryer one takes ive. ] bave alfo feen the 
faine effect produced, more tiunply, by rubbing one bit of bamboo, 
with a Miarp edge, acrois anoihers.’ 

Under the article of food, cur Author favs, the Sumatrans 
Crefs their meat immediately after ki ling at, whilit ic ts ftill 
warm, which is conformable to the practice of the ancients, a8 

recorded 
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recorded 19 Homer, and. eliewhere ; and in this ftate it is faid to 
eat tenderer, than when kept for a day * : longer the climate 
will not admit of, unle:s when it is preferved on that mode 
called Dine.ng. This way, the fiefh of the buffalo is cut into 
thin forall Ueaks, and expofed to he he:t of the tun in fair wea- 
ther, generally on the thatch of their houfes, till at become io 
dry and hard, as to refiit putrefaction, without any afiiftance 
from {alt 

Of the cultivation of rice, that kind of food on which at leaft 
(fays our Author) fifty miilioas of the inhabitants, of the earth 
fubfift, there is a curious detailed acccuut, which we cannot 

retend to to!!ow, 

What he fays on their manner of clearing the ground of wood 
for the (owing the Jaddaug, or upland rice, is very ftriking : 

‘ On the approach cf the dry monfoon, or abaut the month of 
April, the hufbandinan makes choice ef a fpot, for his laddang of 
that feafon, and eolleéifng his family and dependants, proceeds to 
fell the timber in order to clear the ground. This is a labour of im- 
menfe magnitade, and would fecm ‘to require Ferculean force; bat 
it is effecied by perfeverance. ‘Their tools, the prang and Jdilliong 
(the former refembling’a bill-hook, and the Jatter an imperfect adze), 
are feemingly inadequate to the tafk, and the faw 1s unknown in the 
country. Being regardiefs of the timber, they do not feil the tree 
near the ground, where the item is thick, but erect a flage, and begin 
tohew, or chop rather, at the height of ten or twelve feet, where 
the dimenfions are imatier, till it is fufficiently weakened to admit of 
their pulling it down with rattzns, in place of ropes, made faft to the 
branches +. And thus by flow degrees the whole is laid low. [ 
could never behold this devdflation without a firong fentiment of re- 
gret. Perhaps the prejudices of a claflical education taught-me to 
refpe& thofe aged trees, as the habitation or material frame of an or- 
der of fylvan deities, who were now deprived of exiftence, by the fa- 
crilegious hand of a rude, undiftinguifhing favage. but without 
having recourfe to fuperitition, it is not difficult to account for fuch 
feelings, on the fight of a venerable wood, old as the foil it flood on, 
and beautiful beyond what pencil can defcrive, annihilated, for the 
temporary ufe of the {pace i: occupied. Jt appears a violation of na- 
ture, in the exercife of atoo arbitrary right. The tishber thus felled 
is of no value, from its abundance, the {mal!lnefs of confumption, and 
its diflance, in common, from the banks of rivers, by the means 
of which alone it can be tranfported to any diltance. ‘Trees, whofe 
amazing bulk, height, and ftreightnefs would excite the admiration 
of a traveller, compared to which the maits of men of war are dimi- 
nutive, fall in the general ruin. ‘Ihe branches are lopped off, and 
when the continuance of the dry weather has rendered them fuffi- 
ciently arid, they are fet fire to, and the country is, for the {pace of 
a month, in a general blaze, till the whole is confumed. The ex- 





.* In this way, we are told, the Epicure in mutton is fometimes 
highly feaffed in Ireland. . 
, t The Maison rxfique de Cayenne, defcribes a fimilar mode of felle 
ing trees, | 
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iring wood, beneficent to its ungrateful deftroyer, fertilizes for hig 
ufe, by its afhes and their falts, the earth from which it {prung, and 


which it fo long adorned.’ oo 
Of the great power of vegetation in Sumatra he gives a re. 


markable inftance: ground, fays he, where paddee, rice, has 
been planted, will, in a fingle month after the harveft, afford 


ful! fhelter for a tyger. 


The Sumatrans have, it feems, their conjuring doctors, who 
pretend to a power of caufing or retarding rain. One of thefe, 
fays Mr. M. will receive, at the time of burning the /addangs*, a 
dollar or more from each family in the neighbourhood, that he 
may procure favourable weather for their bufinefs. “To accom. 
plifh this purpofe, he abftains, or pretends to abftain, for many 
days and nights, from food and fleep, and performs various 
trifling ceremonies, continuing all the time in the open air. If 
he efpies a cloud gathering, he immediately begins to fmoke to- 
bacco with great vehemence, walking about quick, and throw- 
ing the puffs towards it with all the force of his lungs. How 
far he is fuccefsful, it is no dificult matter to judge. His {kill, 
in faét, lies in chufing his time, when there is the greateft pro- 
fpect of the continuance of fair weather in the ordinary courfe 
of nature; but fhould he fail, there is an effectual falvo. He 
always promifes to fulfil his agreement with a Deo volente claufe, 
and fo attributes his occafiona! difappointments to the particular 
interpofition of the Deity. ‘The cunning men, who in this 
and many other inftances of conjuration impofe on the country 
people, are always Malay adventurers. | 

Mr. M. enters into a very elaborate detail of their trees and 
plants, and gives an ample and curious account of the cultiva- 
tion of the pepper plant, to which we refer our Readers. His 
account of the Banyan tree is fo very remarkable, that we can- 
hot omit taking notice of it : 

This tree (fays he) poffefles the uncommon property of drop- 
ping roots, or fibres, from certain parts of its boughs, which, 
when they touch the earth, become new ftems, and go on en- 
creafing to fuch an extent, that fome have meafured: in circum- 
ference of the branches, upwards of a thoufand feet, and have 
been -faid to afford fhelter to a troop of horfe. 

Under the article of the torches ufed by the Sumatrans, we 
are told that they are made of dried bamboos, of a certain length, 
beaten at the joints, till fplit in every part; and here our Au- 
thor introduces the following curious particulars : 

* Thefe torches are carried with a view, chiefly, to frighten away 
the tigers, which are alarmed at the appearance of fire; and for the 
fame reafon, it is common to make a blaze with wood, in different 
parts round their villages. The tigers prove to the inhabitants, both 
in their journeys, and even their domeftic occupations, moft fatal and 
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* Plantations of rice. 
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defruftive enemies. The number ef people annually flain by thefe 
rapacious tyrants of the woods, is almeft incredible. I have known 
inftances of whole villages being depopulated by them. Yet, froma 
fuperftitious prejudice, it is with difficulty they are prevailed upon, 
by a large reward which the India Company offers, to ufe methods of 
deftroying them; till they have fuftained fome particular injury in 
their own family or kindred. Their traps, of which they can make 
variety, are very ingenioufly contrived. Sometimes they are in the 
nature of ftrong cages, with falling doors, into which the beaft 1s en- 
ticed by a goat or dog inclofed as a bait: fometimes they manage 
that a large timber fhall fall, in a groove, acrofs his back: fome- 
times he is noofed about the loins with ftrong rattans ; fometimes is 
led to afcend a plank, nearly balanced, which turning when he is 
paft the center, lets him fall upon fharp ftakes prepared below. In- 
{tances have occurred of a tiger being caught by one of the former 
modes, which had many marks in his body of the partial fuccefs of 
this laft expedient. The efcapes, at times, made from them by the 
natives are truly furprizing, but thefe accounts in general carry too 
romantic an air to admit of being repeated as fails. The fize and 
firength of the fpecies which prevails on this if,.nd is prodigious. 
They are faid to break with a ftroke of their fore paw, the leg of a 
horfe or a buffaloe; and the largeft prey they kill is without difiicalty 
dragged by them into the woods, ‘This they ufually perform on the 
fecond night, being fuppofed, on the firft, to gratify themfelves with 
fucking the blood only. Time is by this delay afforded to prepare 
for their deftruétion ; and to the methods already enumerated, befide 
fhooting them, I fhould add that of placing a veffel of water, ftrongly 
impregnated with arfenic, near the carcafe, which is faftened toa 
tree to prevent its being carried off. ‘The tiger having fatiated him- 
felf with the flefh, is prompted to affuage his thirft, with the tempt- 
ing liquor at hand, and perifhes in the indulgence, Their chief fab- 
fiftence is Moft probably, the unfortunate monkeys with which the 
woods abound. They are defcribed as alluring them to their fate, by 
a fafcinating power, fimilar to what has been fuppofed of the fnake, 
and ] am not incredulous enough to treat the idea with contempt, 
having myfelf obferved that when an aligator or crocodile, in a river, 
comes under an overhanging bough of a tree, the monkies, in a flate 
of alarm and déftraction, crowd to the extremity, and chattering and 
trembl@iBganpreet nearer and nearer to the amphibious moniter 
that waits to devour them as they drop, which their fright and num- 
ber renders almoft unavoidable. Thefe aligators likewife occafion 
the lofs of many inhabitants, frequently deltroying the people as they 
bathe in the river, according to their regular cuflom, and which the 
perpetual evidence of the rifk attending it, cannot deter them from. 
A fuperftitious idea of their fanétity alfo, preferves them from mo- 
leftation, although, with a hook of fufficient frength, they may be 
taken without much difficulty. A mufket ball appears to have no 
effet upon their impenetrable hides.’ 

Speaking of the art of medicine amongft the Sumatrans, he 
fays, this art confifts almoft intirely in the application of fim- 
ples, in the virtues of which they are furprizingly {killed. 

5 Every 
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Every old man and woman is a phyfician, their rewards depends 
ing upon their, fuccefs ; but they generally procure a {mall fum 
in advance, under the pretext of purchafing charms, The mode 
of practice is either by adminiftering the juices of certain trees 
and herbs inwardly, or by applying outwardly a poultice of 
leaves, chopped {mall, upon the breaft, or part affected, renew- 
ing it as foon as it becomes dry. For internal pains, they rub 
oil on a large leaf, of a ftimulant quality, and, heating it before 
the fire, clap it on the body of the patient, as a blifter, which 
produces very powerful effects. Phlebotomy they never ufe, 
yet the people of the neighbouring ifle of Neas are famous for 
their fkill in cupping, which they practife in a manner peculiar 
to themfelves. The fmall-pox, fays Mr. M. fometimes vifits 
the ifland, and makes terrible ravages. It is regarded as a plague, 
and drives from the country thoufands, whom the infection 
{pares. Their method of ftopping its progrefs, for they do not 
attempt a cure, is, by converting into an hofpital, or receptacle 
for the reft, that village where lie the greateft number of fick, 
whither they fend all who are attacked by the diforder, from the 
country round. The moft effectual methods are purfued to pre- 
vent any perfons efcape from the village, which is burnt to the 
ground, as foon as the infection has {pent itfelf, or devoured all 
the victims thus offered to it. Inoculation feems to be an idea 
not thought of, and as it could not be univerfal, it might be a 
dangerous experiment for Europeans to introduce it partially, in 
a country where the diforder makes its appearance at diftant in- 
tervals only, unlefs thofe periods could be feized, and the at- 
tempt made, when and where there might be a well-founded 
apprehenfion of its being communicated in the natural way. 
The venereal difeafe, Mr. M, fays, though common in the 
Malay Bazars, is in the inland country almoft unknown. A 
man returning to his village with the infection is fhunned by 
the inhabitants as an unclean and interdicted perfon. The Ma- 
Jays cure it with a decoction of a China root, called by them 
Gadoong, which caufes a falivation. at folla lies 
Their method of treating infane perfons is : 
When a man, fays Mr. M. is, by ficknefS or otherwife, de- 
prived of his reafon, or when he is fubje€t to convulfion fits, 
they imagine him pofleft by-an evil fpirit, and their ceremony 
of exorcifm is, by putting the unfortuaate wretch into a hut, 
which they fire about his ears, fuffering him to make his efcape 
through the flames in the beft manner he can. The fright, 
which would go nigh to deftroy the intelleéts of a reafonable 
man, may perhaps have, under contrary circumftances, an op* 
pofite effect. 
Under the article of fciences known to the Sumatrans, Mr. M. 
fays, Their fkill in any of the fciences is, as may be prefumed, 
very 
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yery limited. Some, however, I have met with, who in arithe 
metic could multiply and divide, by a fingle multiplier or divifor, 
feveral places of figures. ‘Tens of thoufands (Lexa), are the 
higheft clafs of numbers the Malay language has a name for. 
In counting over a quantity of fmall articles, each tenth, and 
afterwards each hundred piece, is put afide, which method is 
jult confonant with the progrefs of fcientific numeration, and 

obably was the origin of it. When they may have occafion 
to recollect at a diftance of time the fale of any commodities 
they are carrying to market, or the like, the country people 
often affift their memory, by tying knots on a ftring, which is 
produced when they want to fpecify the number. The Perus 
vian Quipos, Mr M. conjectures, may have been an improvee 
ment upon this fimple invention. 

Mr. Marfden’s account of their manner of travelling is very 
curious : 

‘ The ideas of geography amongft fuch of the Sumatrans as do not 
frequent the fea are perfectly confiued, or rather they entertain none.. 
They know not that che country they inhabit ts an ifland; nor have 
they anv general name for it. Habit renders them expert in travel- 
ling through the woods, where thev perform journeys of weeks and 
months without feeing a habitation. [In places little frequented, 
where they have occafion to ftrike out new paths (for roads there are 
none) they make marks on trees for the future guidance of themfelves 
and others. | have heard a man fay, ‘* I wilt attempt a paflage by 
fuch a route,- for my father, when living, told me tha: he had left his. 
tokens there ’’ They eilimate the dittance of places from each other 
by the number of days, or the proportion of the day, saken up in, 
travelling 't, ana not by any meafurement of the fpace. Their joure 
hey, or day’s work, may be computed at about twenty miles. But 
they can bear a long coutinua: ¢e of fatigue.’ 

The year of the Malays, like that of the Mahometans, is di- 
vided into three hundred and fi‘ty-four days; fo that exch year 
is thrown back above eleven days ; but the original Sumatrans 
rudely eftimate their annual periods from the revolution of the 
feafons, and count their years from the number of their crops of 
grain. So, as Mr. M. obferves, whilft more poiifhed nations 
were multiplying miftakes and difficulties in thei: endeavours to 
aicertain the complccion of the fun’s courfe through the ecliptic, 
and in the mean while fuffering their nominal featons to become 
almoft the reverfe of nature, thefe p-ople, without any idea of 
intercalation, prelerved che account of their years fee from ef 
fentiat, or*A@leaft progreffive etror, and the confution which ate 
tends it. 





Mr. M. fuppofes their mufical inftruments bortowed chiefly 
from the Chinefé; and fays, thac tne Suma:ran tunes, to his ear, 
refembled very much thoie of the native Irth, having ufualiy, 
like them, a flat third, 
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Mr. M. has a chapter on the languages fpoken in Suma- 
tra, with a plate of their characters; to which we muft refer 
our Readers, taking notice only of a curious particular men- 
tioncd by our Author, that the two principal languages fpoken 
in Sumatra differ, as he fays, not fo much by the want of cor- 
refpondence in the terms, as by the circumftance of their being 
each cxpreffed in a different and peculiar written character, 

Speaking of the ftate of civil Society in Sumatra, Mr, M, 
fays, that though the inhabitants are far diftant from that point 
to which the polifhed ftates of Europe have afpired, they yet 
Jook down with an interval almoft as great on the favage tribes 
of Africa and America. Perhaps, fays he, if we diltinguifh 
mankind into five clafles (but of which each would admit of 
numberlefs fubdivitions) we might affign a third place to the 
more civilized Sumatrans; and a fourth to the remainder. 

Though, fays Mr. M. thefe people are ftrongly attached to 
their own habits, they are neverthelefs fenfible of their inferior. 
ity,.and readily admit the preference which our attainments in 
fcience, and efpecially in mechanics, entitle us to. I have 
heard a man exclaim, after contemplating the ufes and ftru€ure 
of a houfe-clock, ‘* Is it not fitting that fuch as we, fhould be 
flaves to people who have the ingenuity to invent, and the {kill 
to conftruct, fo wonderful a machine as this ?”—The fun, he 
added, ** is a machine of this nature.” But who winds it up? 
faid his companion. ‘** Who, but Allah ;” repiied he. 

As one may well wonder, why thefe people have not adopted 
many of our improvements, the Europeans, and particularly the 
Englifh, having been fettled amongft them for an hundred years, 
Mr. M. folves the difficulty by obferving, that we have at times 
difgufted them by our follies and licentious behaviour; that we 
have, perhaps too much, at leaft for the eaftern world, Jaid afide 
the diitinctions of drefs, parade, and ceremony ; and that we 
have not endeavoured to operate fufficiently upon their imagina- 
tion. Formerly, the richnefs of our laced fuits, and the gravity 
of our perukes, attracted a degree of admiration; and I have 
heard the difule of the large hoops, worn by the ladies, patheti- 
cally lamented. ‘The quick, and to them inexplicable, revolu- 
tions of our fafhions are fubjects of much aftonifhment, and they 
naturally conclude, that thofe modes can have but little intrinfic 
inerit which we are fo ready to change, 


[To be concluded in our next. ] Se am 
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Arr. 1V. Luxury no Political Evil, but demontftratively-proved to be 

necefflury tothe Prefervation and Profperity of States. Addreficd 
tothe Britihh Senate. 8vo. 2s. Baldwin, 

HAT private vices are public benefits, is a political~para- 

dox that has been long advanced ; and when of late years 


if was found convenient to maintain that a bad private charac- 
ter 
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ter was no difqualification for public employments, it was but 
4 branch naturally growing from the fame doétrinal ftem. We 
have recently been taught that the national debt is no national 
jjevance, that colonies are but incumbrances, and now the old 
fable of the bees is revived, by undertaking to prove luxury 
gece/Jury to the prefervation and profperity of ftates | 
Before this latter pofition is affirmed or denied, it is proper to 
e(certain the meaning of the word Luxury ; and here let the 


Author explain his own ideas. 

‘ A people, living ftrangers to luxury, and confining themfelves 
to the Art fimple gifts which nature beitows, living naked, without 
sv fettled habitation, without agriculture, continues ever, while it 
fo exilts, in the fame ftate of weaknefs, indigence, and ftupidity ; a 
more active people, ftudying to improve their fituation, becomes 
daily more and more enlightened, and are conftantly gathering 
trength and wealth, fo long as moral caufes do not impede their 
rogre(s. Hence then occurs the following plain reafoning ; 

© The idea of building a houfe, and that of raifing plants for food, 
are dictated by that natural inftinét which leads man to profit by his 
genius, employing it to procure himfelf conveniences. From thefe 
firft ideas flow a thoufand others, as a confequence of the fame prin- 
ciple, and altogether produce the formation of great focieties and 
ther power. Hence arife arts, manufactures, trades, and all the 
luxuries of life, that conftitute the ftrength and power of a nation. 

‘ To reafon clofely, gilded cielings, bronzes, porcelain, are, ia 
faét, no more luxuries than fhoes or itockings. In Poland, in Hun- 
gary, and in fome parts of Scotland, the peafantry, in common, cover 
not their feet or legs with any thing ; whenever they do, it is by way 
of drefs, as white gloves are worn by us. Men and women there 
take long journeys barefooted, even at times when the country is 
covered with fnow. All is relative. Shoes, to a perfon who never 
wore any, are a very troublefome fuperfluity. A precious vafe upon a 
chimney-piece, is an agreeable fuperfluity. Ornaments that decorate 
the houfe, the clothes, or the furniture of the rich, are perhaps lefs 
japerfluities to them, than the money would be with which they pur- 
chafe then, if they had no other ufe to convert it to. 

‘ It is idle to talk of one thing being more a Luxury than another. 
All fuperfluities are luxuries ; and what is not immediately neceflary, 
is faperfluous ; of courfe, every thing that is not effential to our ex- 
iitence, isa Luxury. He, who, not finding himfelf at eafe, when 
feeping on the ground, contrived to weave the firft mat of rushes for 
his repofe, confulted his indulgence as much as he who fince come 
poled the bed of down. They cach made ufe of thofe materials they 
could get. It was circumftance only that prevented the one, as well 
asthe other, from accomplifhing the objeét of his wishes. 

“If I may, without Luxury, cover myfelf with a theep-ikin, 
merely cut and made into a form to fit me, and enable me to ufe my 
limbs ; if I may, alfo, without being reproached with Luxury, carry 
My ingenuity further, and make me a coat with the wool of this ani« 
mal, coarfely fpan; doI deferve to be called luxurious, if I fpin 
‘ts wool finer, weave it better, and clothe myfelf with a better kind 
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of ftuff? I make ufe only of my abilities ad my underftanding to 
anfwer my intenvions in the he manner poflibe, which is to clothe 
mylelf conveniently and comfortably. A- foon then as [ am allowed 
to make ufe of art, be it ever fv li tle, to povure me any one enjoy- 
ment ; upoo what principles would they prohibit my emp!oving all 
the art of which I am capeb'e? Would they allege that Luxury 
confifts in clevernels of execution ? 

© And, if i may, wi:hout Luxury, make ufe of the wool, a part of 
ose animal, | may equally, without incurring reproach, employ the 
parts of any other animal, or any thing convertible into clothes, 
whether it be goats- beard, fl x, cotton, or filk. Thefe marerials bear 
al! the fame raok in nature; a:d when I can obtain them, I may 
indifferently ufe them as | pleafe ; one's, in itfelf, no more a Lux. 
ury than another. The fame may be faid of every thing I ufe. The 
materials of which a thing is wade, are no more a Luxury than the 
thing itelf. Gold and lead, diamonds and flints, are produdtions of 
the e:sbintintcally equal My chcice only is reprehenfible or not, 
accordi: 9 as the qualities of the materials | ufe, anfwer or not anfwer 
my intenuons. Jn confidering things abfolutely, there is no other 
rule to go by. 

‘ If, then, ufeful inventions, and thofe that are merely pleafurable, 
partake (as is evident they do) of the fame principle ; if all things 
that are not immediately neceflary, are luxuries, it is ridiculous to 
condemn either this or that; a manufacture of the moft trifling ar- 
ticle is not without its advantage to the ttate, as it tends to create 
that ditburfement from which the itate draws its refources, and employs 
a number of bands.’ 

Without entering into a controverfy on a fubje& concerning 
which much has been faid on both fides; were we to undertake 
a definition of the word Luxury, we fhould cenfure all indul- 
gences that tend to impair our health, or impoverifh our cir- 
cumftances, under that idea. But here our Author flips through 
our fingers like an eel, by leaving gratifications that tend to in- 
jure individuals to the cenfure of the pulpit; and telling us, 
that policy feeing nothing but in the aggregate, is not afteéted 
by a few particular inconveniencies. But if, as he truly in- 
forms us, ‘* men, however they may applaud invedctives againft 
it, have ever given into it to the utmoft of their power ;” it 
follows that they ftand in more need of checks than provoca- 
tives ; but diffuafions from the pulpit will prove very feeble ef- 
forts againft the influence of example, and the encouragements 
of policy ; efpecially if the infe€tion fhould extend to the pul- 
pit ittelf ! Indeed on a fubje& in which, according to his own 
account, men need no leffons, it is not eafy to conceive why 
the Author took up his pen ; for as the human inclinations are 
fuficiently in his favour, he might entirely indulge his oppo- 
nents in their harmlefs invectives, which, if ufelefs, they are 
clearly entitled to, on his own principles, as an article of pris 
vate gratification, and of courfe luxury. 


But 
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But fince our Author turns over the moral confideration of 
luxu y to the pulpit, we will only give him a parting hint, in- 
trenched as he ts on polstical ground. If we agree with him 
that the ruin of « few inconfiderate individuals, who exhauft 
their fubftance on the labours of induftry, is of no importance to 
the ftate; now woul a ftate tare, if amidft this whulefoine 
contagion, (uch srdividusls fhould happen to be the ruling and 
adtiny adm! ‘fliaturs of peblic bufinets! If at any unfortue 
nate (eaten (which (Sod avert), ou: m-nifters thould be come. 
pod of men of diffip s1UN, gamefte Ss profligate dupes to une 
principled ‘omen, and, in 2 general view, imprevident fquan- 
deers of their ,tivace fortunes 5 Could integrity, ative zeal 
for the pubuc welfare, and judicious Cc onomy be expected at 
their hanos? Or are any fuch dittin@ions to be found in bis 


poritical vocanulary f 
N e 


Art. V. A Letter to Richard Lord Bifbop of Landaff on the Sub- 
je of hi wordther’s etter ea tne lare Archbithop of Canterbury. 
By Ricraid . umberlac'd 80. a8 6d. Dilly. 1783. 


3 PHY this * Chriftian layman,’ this * reformed placeman,’ as 
V he calls nuntelt, fhould thruft ountelf among the 
clergy, and take up their affairs with fuch warm and haity zeal, 
we know nor, unlets trom that officioui..eis of temper which 
Solomon tells us ts almoft infeparable trom a certain clafs of 
men, who wil ever be meddling 

Notwithitanuing Mr. Cumberland’s Chriftianity, he defends 
the church on prin iples that have fo little conneétion with the 
kingdom which is not of this world, that we believe very few of its 
more iefious inemoers will thank him for his fervices; and ftill 
fewer ot the m re :enfinle and penetrating part of the world will 
confider his pretentions as any thing more than a burlefque on 
the furj ct he undertakes to defend. 

‘In alGute: ans p.oteffions, men require fome fpur to quicken 
their eacriions tor the ot:ainment of excel:-ace in their particular vo- 
catns; tno her words, they mutt be roufe’ by emulation, and the 
pro'pect of rating to more diflingasthed honours and advantages than 
bier alreacy evy y. thut this pro peét and their ardour cools. Every 
Men sexp-r-ence ta life confirms his ocbfervation; it does not want 
to be expl-ined, and it cannut be difouted Rewards iofpire « zeal 
for virtuous attainment., as punifhment. decer from the commiffion 
of «vl deeds ‘Tella man he is a: heend ot his race, tha: he has 
nothiag tarther co contend for, and he runs no further, he con cads 
bo longer, he fi k~ ints the lange or of concent, or ruits io fullen- 
he's and neg genee, Ir appears to me, that your lordthip’s propoial 
Is Open to cai .pemsral ohje siv@, that ic as calculated: to extinguith 
that degree cf emulator, whe? is creaced by the hope of profit and 
Promouion, Tat you cap — : oithup fabject to be atied upon 
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by thefe motives is evident, from your apprehenfion of their bein 
influenced by the crown, the fountain of honours: grant only thag 
the crown is capable of beltowing honours according to defert (and 
your lordthip cannot weil deny what your Own example proves) you 
admit my reafoning in its utmoft force of objection. Reduce the 
bithops to the level condition of a convent of monks, you render 
them at once a {warm of drones; and whether they fleep within or 
without the pale of their own diocefe will be a matter of fmall con- 
cern. As the cafe now flands, if a young afpiring prelate enters a 
a new diocefe, he looks around him for occafions of diflinguifiing 
himfelf; bis zeal communicates itfelf to the fubordinate clergy that 
fall within his notice; they look up to him as a — man, and itrive 
to recommend themklves by peculiar affiduity and good conduct ; 
thus life and fpirit circulate from his center, and his ambition gives 
a {pring to a!l around it: the contrary to this muft happen, if your 
lordthip’s regulations were adopted. Examine how it ftands in other 
callingg and profeflions. Tell the clerk in office, he is at the utmott 
ot piPearnings, and you will foon find him atthe end of his exer. 
tions; if he drudges through his daily tafk, ’tis as much as you 
can Jook for; change the fcene before him, by holding out the hope 
of advancement, and he becomes alert. In the military profeffion 
cis the expectation of @ ep; *tis souxg ambition’s ladder that fets men 
to climbing : convince him that he has no more to look to, and, like 
Lucullus’s fo.dier—pofh hec ille cautus. Vis a coarfe and vulgar faying, 
but a good one, that ** new brooms {weep “clean.” And if ever [ 
fhould hear of any atrempts to alter and reform the eftablifhed church, 
I-would rifque a guefs that it criginates with fome young afpicing 
prelate, hot in zeal and new in office, who, by correcting others, 
wants to fignalize himfell. 

‘ As to that part of your lordfhip’s expe€tation, which fuppofes 
that the bifhops uncer your bill would fet about imp:oviog their 

laces of refidence and rendering them more comfortable and com- 
modious, I believe the very reverfe would inevitably follow. Many 
of the wealthy bifhoprics are endowed with ftately palaces, erected 
and maintained at great expence, and feveral with pluralities of man- 
fions, which, upon your propofed {cale, could not be kept up, much 
lefs improved by their pofleffors. How would the reduced bifhops of 
Winchefler, Durham, London, and Worcefter, &c. be able upon 
their revenues to fupport fuch expenfive palaces in any decent con- 
dition? and who but would fhun a bifhoprick fo encumbered, unlefs 
he was a man of independent fortune? | 

* Upon a review of this argument, it appears in the firft place 
doubtful, if your lordfhip’s propofed bill would induce the bifhops to 
a clofer refidence. In the fecond place, I hold it certain, that, if it 
did, they wowld refidein their diocefes with infinitely lefs effect than 
they do at prefent. And in the laft place, it is a contradiGtion in 
terms to fuppofe that a bifhop will mamtain and improve his place of 
refidence ‘upon a teduted income, better than he will upon an ex- 
tended one” ©” 

For a‘fpecimen of Mr. C.’s manner of addrefs to the worthy 
prelate, we will produce the following quotation as fufficiently 
characteriftic ; ~ a 


: ¢ You 
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‘¢ You tell the archbifhop of Canterbury, that you are fenfible fome 
eople will coniider your propofal as an atack apon the hierarchy ; 
sibers will think it ought to be extended to the abolition of deans and 
chapters : in fhort, that the whele public (included under the oppo- 
fite diflin€tions of /ome and others) will divide upon your meafure ; 
ome thinking that it goes too far; others, that it does not go far 
enough. The expreflion juftifies the above con{truction, nay, it ad- 
mits none elfe ; for there is no mention made of any third clals of 
de(cription of men: thefe two, of fome and others, comprehend the 
whole, However, my Lord, let this pafs as mere inaccuracy of ex- 
refion; let us wave the verbal interpretation; it is not upon words 
~~ contend with you, let us meet upon the fenfe and fpirit of 
them, if that can be difcovered. You itate two orders of people in 
the extremes Of opinion touching your propofal; each of them ad- 
verfe to the meafure of your bill. ‘The members of both houfes of 
parliament, through whofe hancs your bill is to pafs before it can 
take effect, are p:efumed to come uncer the firlt deicription of oppo- 
nents; for as no fectaries can hold a feat in either houfe, it is to be 
expecied none will there be found who maintain opinions fo adverfe 
tothe church, which their own authority has e/abu/bed, as to join 
with your laft-mentioned clafs, who are for abolifhing the dignitaries 
which you propofe to reduce. Your right reverend brethren alfo may 
well be fuppofed to hold the frit opinion; and p:obably the good 
metropolitan, now ceceafed, to whom your pamphlet is addreffed, 
spas ofthat way of thinking. 
*S ¢ Let us confider how your Lordhhip treats thefe opinions, which 
you have {tated to the Archbifhop as being adverfe to your propofal. 
You tell him that fo mach may reafonably be faid on both fides, that 
you cannot on this occafion ftop to fay any thing on either fide. This 
is a fingular mode of treating the perfon you write to, and the fubject 


you write upon. You addrefs the Archbithop of Canterbury by a. 


printed pamphlet, propofing to him a very important alteration in the 
church eftablifiment; you cell him that /ome people object to your ° 
propofal as going too far, e*/+er people object to it as not going far 
enough, that there is much reafoa on both fides, and on that very 
account you cannot flop to fay any thing to his Grace on either fide. 
Had the objections been trifling or contemptible, you might have fo 
difmiffed them; nay, you might more probably have forborn to ftate 
them at all ; but this is not the cafe, even by your own confeflion. ’Tis 
more than probable, as I before obferved, that your brethren of the 
bench are included in one of thefe two clafies, and yet you cannot, or 
ycu will not ttop to aniwer their objections, Is this fair to your fub- 
ject; is it refpectful to your correfpondent? Is the topic upon which 
you write, a matter of {mal] confequence to church or fiate, that you 
thould run from it in fuch a hurry? And what fpecies of hurry is 
this, which gives you time to objeét, and leaves you none to defend? 
What kind of avocations are thefe, which allow you leifure to flart 
diiiculties, and none to tell us how thofe difficulties may be got rid 
of? You do not come out by compuliion as a reformer of the church 
eitablifhment, you are a volunteer in the oflice. If you had taken a 
little more time and experience of your new dignity; if you had con- 
lulted your brethren, and ripened thofe ideas, which you conceived 
L 4 inter 
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inter [yluas academi, by the converfation of men o! bufinefs and of 
practice in the ftace, with whom yeu elevation now enables you to 
communicate. the world would not have reproached you ‘for indoe 
lence in office; and if you had then though fit to have printed your 
propofals for the reform of the eftablifhment at large. or of that « rder 
in particular to which you perionally belong, thofe propofal: would 
not have been the lef» mature in judgment, the lefs refpe&ful to the 
ublic, or the lefs becoming of yourielf, if they had appeared after 
due del bration and experience, ferioufly weighed and fully exe 
plained. Jn few words, my Lord, [ conceive nobodv would hace 
thoughr you had been too late in time, though you had been lefs in 
a hurry; nor would any one have found fault with your indolerce, 
though you had delayed publifhing till you underftood your fubject.” 
We acknowledge that there is fome wit, vivacity, and fhrewde 
nefs in this Letter» But we (ee little folid argument, and ftill lefs 
decorum, in it; and as for candour, we perceive not even the 
fainteft gleam of fo amiable and becoming a principle through the 
whole pamphlet, The petulunce and pertnefs of the writer cone 
ftantly lead him into the affectation of faying /mart things; but 
they are accompanied with fo much difingenutty, fuch a conftant 
itch at quibbling and cavilling, that we telt ourfelves every moe 
ment in the fituation of Uncle Toby, when he declared that a 


pun had the fame effect upon him as a fils a” th’ nafs D. J 








Art. VI. 2, Horatii Flacei Epiftola ad Pifanes, de Arte Potica. The 
Art of Poetry: an Ep ttle to the Pifos. I ranflaied trom Horace, 
With Notes. By George Colman, 4to. 7s. 6d. Cadell. 1783. 


 gentep-acetnatl compotitions, though in their nature the 


moft familiar, are nt aiways the moft eafil, comprehended, 
Originating frequenily from incidents known only to the per- 
fons to whom they are addrefled, the allufions with which they 
abound will as frequently be perfonal and temporary. 10 come 
prehend, therefore, the {cope and tendency of works of this 
kind, there are many circumftances with which the reade: fhould 
be pievioufly acquainted ; and tf, as it too often happens, the 
kvowledge of fuch circumftances fhould prove unattainable, its 
abience muft, in that cale, of neceflity be fupplicd by conjedture, 
But as in the chain of poffible contingencies it is difficult to lay 
hold of the particular link that wil] beft conneét the parts that 
may appear difcordant and broken, both {kill and dexterity are 
required in executing an attempt of fuch uncertainty and ha- 
zatd. It is this uncertainty and hazard that bave probably de- 
terred the critics, who have hitherto commenied upon Horace’s 
celebraied epiftle to the Pifos, commonly called his Art of 
Poetry, from venturing far for a folution of their difficulties into 
the regions of conjecture. Not any of them, feems to have 
afked hmielf.thete fimple queftions: Did not fome particular 
circumftance 
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cireumftance give birch to this cpiftle? and if it did, is there 
no difcovering, or gueffing at leaft, what that circumftance was? 
Inftead of this, they have in general confidered it as a profeffed 
didactic eflay, addrefled to the Pifos, merely as patrons, whofe 
tate and rank might give a fanction to the precepts of the 
poet. In confequence of this idea, Scaliger, the Warburton 
of his time, whofe great genius and learning were not always 
aw:tful enough to preferve him from critical perverfenefs and 
abfurdity, has boldly condemned it as unconnected, confufed, 
and immethodical; ftyling it, with his ufual precipitancy and 
etulance, Ars fine arte. And, indeed, in the opinion, that it 
is deficient in regularity, thofe who differ from him refpedting 
its general merit have readily concurred ; * pleading,’ as Mr, 
Colman obterves, * in excufe and vindication, the familiarity of 
an epiftle, and even the genius of poetry, in which the formal 
divifions of a profaic treatife on the art would have been infup- 
ortable.’ Thefe apologifts feem not to have been aware, that 
order and method are as neceflary in a compofition, whether 
profaic or poetical, addrefled to an individual, as to the public 
at large. It is true, that in an epiftle, in which variety of un- 
connected fubjeéts is introduced, it is matter of indifference in 
what order or fucceffion they prefent themfelves; but though 
this muft be granted, no one will contend for the neceflity of 
treating each feparate fubject in any other manner than that 
which is moft lucid and inte!ligible. It will appear, therefore, 
that Horace has, in this cafe, been not more injurioufly attacked, 
than he has been injudicioufly defended. 

Differing widely both from Scaliger and his opponents, a 
fubfequent commentator difcovers in the Epiftle to the Pifos the 
moft perfect unity of defign, and the moft unembarrafled regue 
larity of arrangement. The poet’s defign, according to the ine 
genious Hurd, is ** fimply to criticife the Roman Drama.” 
Conformably to this idea, he delineates and diftinguifhes ** the 
regular and well-ordered p!an,” in which he fuppofes Horace to 
have profecuted his fubjeét, into three Parts. * His commen- 
tary,’ to make ufe of the words of Mr. Colman, ¢ it muft be 
owned, is extremely feducing.’ Relying on the critical faga- 
city of the commentator, we oftentimes find ourfelves acceding 
to his opinion from acquiefcence rather than convidtion. It 
former critics have attributed to the poet's contrivance too little, 
the acute and penetrating critic now {poken of, will probably be 
thought to have attributed too much. Should his fyftem, indeed, 
be admitted, the poet muft be acknowledged to have treated his 
lubjet not only with a logician’s precifenefs of deduction, but 
with all the fubtlety of a metaphyfician. In this, as in moft 
other cafes, the truth lies between the two extremes. In the 
dipofition af his materials, Horace has obierved an order and 
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method fufficiently perfpicuous and natural, without tying him. 


felf down to that formality of arrangement that difgufts as much 


as it elucidates ; or tracing thofe remote dependencies and, con. 
neétions that obfcure what they ihould illuftrate. 

~ It muft be acknowledged, that we fhould have expreffed our. 
felves lefs decidedly on this long controverted fubject, had we 
not Mr. Colman’s critica! chart to fteer by; the outlines of 
which we fhall prefent to our Readers in the words of the very 
ingenious Author himfelf: 

‘IT now proceed, fays he (addrefling himfelf to his two illuftrious 
friends, THE Wartons, to whom the work is infcribed), to fer 
down in writing, the fubitance of what [ fuggefted to you in conver. 
fation, conceraing my own conceptions of the end and defign of Ho. 
yace in this Spittle, - In this explanation | thall call epon Horace as 
my chief witnefs, and the Epifile itfelf as my principal voucher, 
Should their teftimonics prove adyerfe, my fyficm mu‘t be abandoned, 
like many that have preceded it, as vain and chimerical: and if ig 
fhould even, by their fupport, be acknowledged and received, it will, 
I think, like the egg of Columbus, appear fo plain, eafy, and ob- 
vious, that ii will feem almoit wonderful, that the Epifile has never 
been confidered in the fame lighr, till now. I donot wifh to dazzle 
with the luitre of a new hypothefis, which requires, J] think, neither 
the flrong optics, nor powerful glaffes of a critical Herfchei, to afcer- 
tain the truth of it; but is a fyftem, that lies level to common appre- 
henfion, and a luminary difcoveraule by the naked eye. 

* My notion is fimply this: I conceive that one of the fons of Pifo, 
undoubtedly the elder, had either written, or meditated, a poetical 
work, moft probably a Tragedy; and that he had, with the know. 
ledge of the family, communicated his piece, or intention, ta Ho- 
yace: but Horace, eiiher difapproving of the work, or doubting of 
the poetical faculties of the Elder Pifo, or both, wified to difluade 
him from al! thoughts of publication. With this view he formed the 
defign of writing this Epiftle, addrefling it, with a courtlinefs and 
delicacy perfeétly agreeable to his acknowledged character, indiffe- 
rently to the whole family, the father and his two fons. £pi/tola ad 
Pifones, de Arie Poitica. 

‘ He begins with general refleflions, generally addreffed to his 
three friends. Credite, Pisones!—Pater, & yuvenes patre digni! 
-—In thefe preliminary rules, equally neceflary to be obferved by 
Poets of every denomination, he dwells on the neceflity of unity of 
defign, the danger of being dazzled by the fplendor of partial beau- 
ties, the choice of fubjects, the beauty of order, the elegance and 
propriety of diction, and the ufe of a thorough knowledge of the na- 
ture of the feveral different fpecies of Poetry : fumming up this intro- 
ductory portion of his Epiftle, in a manner perfe@tly agreeable to the 
¢ouclufion of it: 

Defcriptas fervare vices, opsrumque colores, 
Cur ego fi nequeo ignoroque, pocta falutor? 
_ Cur nejcire, pudens prave, quam difcere malo? 

* From this. general view of poetry, on the canvas of Ariftotle, bet 
entirely after his Own Manger, the writer proceeds to give the Pelee 
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and hillory of the Drama; adverting principally to Tragedy, with all 
+s conllituents and appendages of diction, fable, character, incidents, 
chorus, meafure, mulic, and cecora.ion In this pare of the work 

accurding to the interpretation of the bef critics, and indeed (i think 

according to the manifett tenor of the Epiftle, he addrefles himfelf 
oatirely co tbe two young geutiemen, pointing Out to them ine difliculty, 
,. well as excellence, of the Dramatic Art; inifting on the avowed 
fyoeriority of the Grecian Writers, and afcribing the com parative 
t.:Jure of the Romans to negligence and avarice, The Poet, having 
exhaulied this part of his fubject, fuddenly drops a /econd, or difmifies 
a: once no lefs than tewo of the three Perfons, to whom he originally 
addrefizd his Epiitle, and turning fhort o# he ELDER Piso, moft ear- 
neitly conjures him to ponder on the danger of precipitate publica- 
son, and the ridicule to which the author of wretched pociry expofes 
himfelf. From the commencement of this partial addrefs, O major 

juvenuM, Se. [ve 366] to the end of the Poem, almof a fourth part 

of the whole, the fecond pe;fon plural, Pi/enes !—Vos !-—Vos, O Pome 

ilius Sanguis! &c. is dilcarded, and the fecond perfon fingular, Tz, 

Te, Titi, &c. invariably takes its place, The arguments too are 

equally relative and perfonal ; not only fhewing the neceffity of ftudy, 

combined with natural genius, to conftitute a Poet; but dwelling on 

the peculiar danger and delufion of flattery, to a writer of rank and 

fortune ; as well as the ineftimable value of an honett friend, to refcue 

him from derifion and contempt. ‘The Poet, however, in reverence 

tothe Mufe, qualifies his exaggerared defcription of an infatuated 

fcribbler, with a molt noble encomium of the ufes of Good Poetry, 

vindicating the dignity of the Art, and proudly afferting, that the 
lly exatjed charatters would not be dilgraced by the cultivation 
of it. 

Ne forte pudori 
Sit tibi Mufa, re folers, cantor Apollo. 

‘It is worthy ob/ervation, that in the fatirica! picture of a frantic 
bard, with which Horace concludes his Epiftle, he not only runs 
counter to what might be expected as a Corollary of an Effay on the 
Art of Poetry, but contradiéts his own ufual practice and fentiments. 
In his Epittle to Auguitus, inftead of ftigmatizing the love of verfe as 
an abominable phrenzy, he callsit (levis bec infania) a flight mad« 
seis, and defcants on its good effets—quantas vinruTes hbabeat, fre 
tullige ! 

‘In another Epifile, fpeaking of himfelf, and his addiGion to 


poetry, he fays, 





ubi quid datyr oti, 
Illudo chartis, boc eff, MEDIOCRIBUS ILLIS 
Ex vitiis unum, &c. 
* All which, and feveral other paffages in his works, almoft de. 
mooftrate, that it was not without a particular purpofe in view, that 
be dwelt fo forcibly on the defcription of a man refolved / 


in Spite 





Of nature and his flars to write. © 
* To conclude, if 1 have not contemplated my fyftem, till Iam 
become blind to its imperfections; this view of the Epifile pot only 
piederves to it all that unity of fubjed, and elegance of ueihod, fo much 
Le GSc wus infifted 
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fifted on by the excellent Critic, to whom | bave fo often referred; 
but by adding to his jucicious ge: eral abtiract the familiarities of 

rfonal addrefs, fo trongly marked by the writer, nor a line appears 
idle or mifpl ced: while the or-er and difpofition of the Epsflle to 
the Pifos appears av evident and anembarr-fled. as that of the Epitile 
to Auguflus; in which laft, the a@ual flate of the Rom n Drama 
feems to have been more maniteitly the object of Horace’s attention, 
than in the Work now under confideration. 

‘ Before | leave vou to the further examination of the original of 
Horace, and fubmit to you the tranflavion, with the notes thar ac. 
company it, I cannot help obferving, that the tyflem, which J have 
here laid down is not fo entirely new, as it may perhaps at firft ap- 

ar to the reader. or as! m; fel! originally fuppoted it No Critic 
indeed has, to my knowledge, d:recily conidered te whole Epi, le 
in the fame light hat J have now taken it; but yet partscuiar paffages 
feem fo ttrongly to entoa ce iuch an iu.epreration, that the Kaitors, 
Trar flators, a d \ummen:a'o s, have been occational y driven to ex. 

lanations cf a fimilar tend recy 3 of which the noves annexed will ex. 
hibit fevera! firikiny inftances.’ 

It is not only for the happy explication of this exquifite 
Poem, which will now no longer be confidered as it hitherto 
has been, an opprolium criiicum, that the Claflical Reader is in- 
debted to Mr, Colman. He will receive equal gratifica ion 
from his admirable tranflation of it, which is indeed a mafter- 
piece in its kind. The contideration, however, of this, we are 
under the neceflity of making the fubject of a future ariicle. 


[ To be continued. | C .4.¢ 


Art. VII. The Confefions of Ff. Ff Roufeau; with the Reveres of 
the Solitary Walker, sranilatec from the French. s2mo. Two 


Vols. 55. fewned. Bew. 1783. 


FTER the copious and particular aceoune which we have 
already given of thele Confeffions and Revertes ac their firt 
appearance in French *, it will not be expect-d thet we fhould 
refume the work afrefh, though preiented to che Public in ane 
other language. Ihe general ditapprobation which we e: prefl- 
ed tor the original, applies with {till ftronger force to the tranfe 
Jation. ‘The exceptronable part is not tuppreflid ; and its ftrike 
ing and animating peffages ase not fet off to any advantage. 
We are thorough y pertuaued, that the more decent and judi- 
cious clas of Reade rs—thofe who are fuperior to the tafcination 
ot names, an? who determine on the merit of a work, not from 
the celebiny of the Au h +, but from its own ttrinfic qualuy— 
Will confra the yudgme..c we pafed on this ftrange and motley 
perioimence, and prono :neée the publication of i wo he a very 
rath and ili-advited hep. Both the ¢ oufepions and Keveries, we 
readily acknowledge, difcover a times toine of the fined? {primgs 
of the human heart, and fome fothe boliteff efhirs ef 0 oe 
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ous and fervid genius. We frequently fee the generous ftrug- 
les of a mind that felt its connection with a higher {phere too 
frongly to bear the reftraints of this * § low pin fold.” But 
Roufleau obferved no meafure with the world when he broke 
through its fhackles. Like Jack in the Tale of a Tub, he fcorn- 
ed accommodation with fafhion; and inftead of taking off un- 
neceflary appendages with coolnefs and decorum, he rent the 
arment in fuader, and tore it into rags, in order to get rid of 
the whole at once. Growing impatient of controul, he panted 
for freedom in thofe ideal regions to which a wild and reftlefs 
imagination always pointed his vifionary hopes; and became a 
torment to himfelf, and infufferably difguftful and troublefome 
to all that were about him, becaufe the dream of fancy was not 
realized in © the fmoke and ftir of this dim foot.” Hence his Con- 
fons are full of complaints, difappointments, mortifications, 
and all the train of evils which ever have followed, and ever will 
follow, a mind wholly dire&ted by the violent impulles of pafion 
and feeling, unchecked by the cooler dictates of reafon and philo- 
fophy. And yet fuch men as Roufleau {eem to entertain an idea 
of their having a kind of prefcriptive right to the difagreeables 
of human nature, becaufe, forfooth ! they poflefs tuch a fuper- 
abundant fhare of its higher excellencies! ‘They may be very 
infipid, or very troublefome, or very rude Companions : — they 
may be iti!l worfe: — chevy may be very worthle{s characters— 
ungrateful to their benefactors, treacherous to their friends, 
and unjult to all men: but yet the plea of genius fhall over- 
rule every other plea, and cancel every moral and every reli- 
gious obligation. The man of genius thall infult you in pub- 
lic company, and ca!] you blockhead to your face. He hath 
aright to doit, because he gives you ample recompence by his 
wit, even though you yourlelf fhou'd be the fport of it. A 
man of genius fhai! ¢o more: he fhall violate the confidence 
you repofe in him: he fhall break through the moft awful in- 
clofures of virtue and religion: he fhail openly profane the one; 
and having fecretiy undermined the other, fhall at laft proclaim 
his villany, and without a blufh outr4ée the common decen- 
cles of human life.—But what then? The man is a man of 

nius! Genius, more than charity, will cover a multitude of 
ins; He hath perhaps written a beautiful novel, or a fine piece 
of poctry: and fhall he who hath given the world fo much de- 
light be flighted or condemned, becaufe he may, in a carelefs 
hour, have given a few individuals a little pain ?—becaule he 
hath intrigued wich his friend’s wife, or daughter, or fifter, and 
told the world of it ? — becaufe he hath borrowed money with 
Out any profpect of paying it?—or becaufe he hath, in the 
fportivenels of wit and humour, done twenty things which a 
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man of duller powers cannot do without being fligmatized ag 4 
worthlefs and unprincipled fcoundrel § Ye colder votaries of 
morality when will you learn this leffon, that genius, like 
royalty, is guarded by its own fovereign prerogatives, and that 
the very trifles and faults of both are equally facred ! 

Pinge duos anguess Pueri, Sacer eft lacus: extra 

P Mejite } PERs., 

From this general digreffion we return to the perfon that ot. 
Cafioned it. 

Rouffeau’s heart feemed to have been the repofitory of every 
affe&tion that can exalt or degrade humah nature. He was 
© every thing by turns, and nothing long.” "The moft heterogene- 
dus principles were jumbled together in ftrange confufion in hig 
breaft, and kept him in a ftate of perpetual rebellion with 
himfelf. He was torn by conflicting paffions: now all tranf- 
port—anon all agony and perturbation: and his whole life feems 
to have been the warfare of the paffions. At times he overflow- 
ed with the milk of human kindne/s; but there were fpleneti¢ 
moments that frequently intervened, in which he had nothing 
to give to any around him but vinegar to drink mingled with gall. 
Sometimes he appeared to be brave, collected, and undaunted : 
at other times he funk into the moft contemptible pufillanimity. 
All the philofopher was loft in the driveling ideot ; and for the 
man of fortitude we fee nothing but the infant * muling and 
puking in his nurfe’s arms *.’ In one 1 ewrery fcrupu- 
Jous, and fo forth: in another, above all the laws of decorum $ 
above the commoneft rules cf good manners; and, what is 
worfe, above the obligations of juftice and the fanctions of truth, 
This—if we are to credit his own delineation of his difpofition 
and character— this was Rouffeau!——This was the man whofe 
vanity and prefumption fo impofed on his underftanding, as to 
Jead him to imagine that mankind would lend a ready ear to the 
mott trifling, to the moft dull, to the moft impertinent, to the 
mott difguiting relations, becaufe they concerned RoussEAu !— 
that they would exggqae every folly, and forgive every fault, 
becaufe they were the follies and faults of the incomparable 
Author of £milius and Elsifa! Yea, this was the man (we 
tremble to repeat it) whofe ignorance, or whofe effrontery, led 
him into this blafphemous exultation : —* Let the trumpet of 
the day of judgment found when it will, I fhall appear, with 
this book in my hand, before the fovereign judge, and cry 
with a loud voice, This is my work, thefe were my thoughts, 
and thus was I, I have freely told both the good and the bad, 
have hid nothing wicked, added nothing good; and if I have 
happened to make ule of an infignificant ornament, ’twas only 
to fill a void occationed by a fhort memory. I may have fup- 
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ned true what I knew might be fo, néver what I knew was 
wife. I have expofed myfelf as I was, contemptible, and vile 
fometimes ; at others, good, generous, and fublime. I have’ 
vealed my heart as thou faweft it. Eternal Being! af- 
femble around me the numberle{s throng of my fellow-mortals ; 
let them liften to my Confeffions ; let them lament at my un- 
worthinefs ; let them blufh at my imifery; let each of them in 
his turn lay open his heart with the fame fincerity, at the foot 
of thy throne, and then fay if he dare, J was better than that 
mnan.’—1f Rouffeau was a righteous man, what muft the finner 


and the ungodly be? B Ik 
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Art. VILL. Elements of the Theory and Practice of Phyfic and Surgery. 
By John Aitken, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 5 
One of the Surgeons of the Royal Infirmary ; Member of the Royal 
Medical Seciety of Edinburgh; Member of the Society of Anti- 
guaries of Scotland; Le€turer on the Praétice of Phyfic; and on 
Anatomy, Surgery, and Chemiiry, 2 Vols. S8vo. 148. boards. 
Cadell, 1752. 

AITH, Doétor, “ ye’re no blate ;” in the very centre of 
k medal erudition, to undertake the bufinefs of four learn- 
ed profeflors! Edinburgh has been for fome time pretty re- 
markable for bo/d men. We hope they will take care not ta 
merit a ffronger epithet. But our bufinefs is with the book, not 
the man. 

The chirurgical volume of this work appeared in a former 
edition, and was noticed in our 64th Volume, page 74.—It 
was apparent, from the manner in which that was executed, 
that it would coft the Author little trouble to methodize 
the other branch of the healing art on a fimilar plan. In fa, 
there is no great difficulty in felecting, from the many elemen- 
tary works which have been written, the definitions, fyno- 
nymes, and principal circumitances of difeafes, and throwing 
them into fomewhat of a new form and arrangement. Ds. 
Aitken has chofen to clafS all gencral difeafes under fixteen 
heads, though it will be difficult to conceive why thefe, and 
no others, iould thus ftand diftinguifhed. We fhall enu- 
merate them: Hemorrhage, Fever, Scurvy, Flux, Suppreffion, 
Grut, Rheumatifm, Palfy, Madnefi, Hypochondriacifm, Convul- 
fon, King’s-Evil, Decay, Defacdation, Dropfy, Fainting. The 
local difeafes he has now thrown under five heads, viz, Swelling, 
Diflication, Divifion, Deformity, Obffruétion. Inflammation is 
treated of merely as a circumitance under Swelling ; and all its 
fpecies, as Phrenitis, Peripneumony, Nepbritis, &c. are (fure- 
ly very ftrangely) brought under this divifion of Swelling. As 
every new fyfemiatift mult have a fet of new phrafes, at leaft if 
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not of ideas, we find this writer continually {peaking of a cer. 
tain alter°tion of firudture or of organization, fometimes called a 
derangement, as the proximate caufe of difeafes. Bv thete terms 
we can underftand nothing but an unknown internal change, 
which all feel when they are fick, tut neither patient nor phy- 
fician can define. 

Nothing about this work is fo curious and original as the 
Janguage. It is to the higheft degree affected and pedantic, yee 
full of inaccuracies. He profefles to expreis himfelf in ** plain 
Britifh \anguage,” as he is pleafed to term it; yet no one ever 
emp'oyed (9 many new terms, totally irreconcileable to the ges 
pras of language. What fhall we fay to Phyfcony, Gum- 
Sarcom, Prerig, Hypoftarhyl. Ecchymom, Exany, and a hundred 
others of like origin? {cis true he often defcends to appels 
latives more intelligible to rhe purely Briti~h reader, as Nofe- 
Flux, Squint- Eye, Bone Swelling, Flefh Swelling, Supple-‘foint, 
&c. In thort, we are forty to be obiized to fay, that no per- 
fon, with the leait tin@ture of literary elegance, can read a page 
without difguft. This is certainly a capital fault in an ele- 
mentary work, which cannot be expected to command atten- 
tion by the novelty of its matter, A 

a 





Arr. 1X. ATreatife on the Syaochus Atrabiliofa, a contagious Fever, 
which raged at Senegal in the Year 1778, and proved fatal to the 
greacelt Part of the Europeans, and to a number of the Natives ; 
To which is prefixed, a Journal of the Weather during the preva- 
lence of that Difeafe, with Remarks on the Country, formerly 
read at the Royal Society: And annexed :o it, a fhort Refle&ion 
on the Gum-T rade of Senegal. and the Importance of the Place on 
that account; concluding with an Argoment concerning the bad 
Confequences which moft attend the prefent Mode of fending Con- 
victs co Africa for Soldiers. By J. P. Schotte, M. D. 8vo. 25, 6d, 
Murray. 1782. 


HE fatal difeafe, which is the fubje& of the treatife before 

us, does not, the writer fays, appear annually at Sene- 

gal, but only in thofe years when the rains are uncommonly 
frequent and heavy ; in which cafe all the country round is laid 
under water. It broke out in 1778, in the beginning of Au- 
guft, and raged till about the middie of September. Its malige 
nancy was fuch, that nearly two thirds of the white inhabitants 
were carried off by it, and many of the remainder were left exe 
tremely enfecbled. The deaths happened from the third to the 
feventh day, moft on the fourth or fifth. As to the nature of 
the diforder, it appears to have been very fimilar to thofe highly 
malignant fevers which prevail in moft hot and moift countries. 
It was attended with the highcit degree of debility, and a rapid 
tendency 
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eendency to putrefaction. Petechize appeared in thole who fur- 
aad the third or fourt bh day. The circumitance from which 
Dr, Schette has derived the fpecih ic deno mination of the difeafe, 

the pel tel both by vomit and ftool, of 2 black putrid 
matter in large quantity. jo apparently exact enumeration of 
aii the various fymptoms is given in the treatife, to which we 
refer thofe who wifh to fee a complete hiftory cf this terrible 


a 


dieafe, In his reafoning upon the caufe of 1 it, the Author ate 
tempts to fhew bow, from feveral cir rusnienees, an acrimony 
of a putrefeent nature is likely to be generated in the blood of 
thofe who refide in that country, which an occafional caufe, 
as contagion {which probably took place in the prefent in- 
flaice) may excite into morbid action. With regard to the 
method of cure, the writer feems c ndidly to acknowledge, that 
he has not muci of importance to offers. The fat 3 vara were 
fy many, that it is eafier to fay what was not of fervice than 
ae was. ‘i he continual vomiting was a rst that great 
ly obftrucied the ufe of proper remedies, particularly the bark. 
It was not til! rowards the cole of this epidemi ec diitemper, tha 
the oe: thoueht of ad iminiffering laudanum to reftrain ite 
This he recommends as the mof, or rather the only effectual 
remedy ; etal 1g in, immediately after the fettling of the fto- 
mach by the laudanum, the bark or its tin@ures. Among the 
pl rophylactics, the decoCiion of farfaparilla, ufed as a kin rl of 
diet drink, is much recommended, along with slinenss, 2s 
much as podible of tae antifeptic kind, an As a prucent ule of 
wine. At the fame time, with refpect to this laft article, Dr. 
Schotte acknowledges, thac the only European who efcaped this 
difeafe entirely, never made ule of any {pirituous or fermented 
liquor whatever, and y' et was more expofed to the in feCtion than 
many others. a are well informed, that this is the cafe with 
the denevelent Mr. Hazes ard, 

The few bet ne nz refc@tions on the Gum trade, feem 
chiely intended to peint out the diferedit and impropriety « pt 
fending convicis to garrifon the forts in that country. Inc 
there cannot, ia our « °P sinion, be a more glaring abfurdi ay in 
politics, than putting arms in the hands of known and deteét- 
ed villains, for the purpo! e of guarding the lives and properties 
of their icone fubieéts, and even maintaining the national ho» 
nour, If it were defioned to render the Charaéter of a fol dier 
infamous, a better method could not be devifed ; and we won- 
ger the military genticmen do not regard it in that Jight. 

Dr. Schotte a pologiz:s for the language of his wor k, as being 
a foreicner, We heartily with many of our native medical wri« 
tts had not more occafion for an apology. ‘The ftyle of this 
Piece is, on the whole, neither incorcéct nor in elegant. 


Rev, Aug. 1783. M ARTs 
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Act. X. METPIKA TINA MONOETPOOIKA. Metrica quadam 
Monoftrophica. Concluded. 


N our Review for June laft, we gave an account of the fir 
eighteen poems in this collection; and fhould have con. 

cluded our critique laft month, could we have found room for 
its infertion; but the multitude of new publications, which 
have lately appearcd, obliged us to defer the remainder of this 
Article. 

We fhall now finifh it, and though it has already run toa 
greater length than we expected, we did not chufe to adopt ano~ 
ther mode of criticifm. The minutenefs with which we have 
made our remarks, may render them, perhaps, of fome little fer- 
vice to the admirers of Greek literature, and prompt the inge- 
nious Author to write with move care and attention. 

Ope XIX. A poem in Trimeter lambics, on Man, Some of 
thefe verfes require acefural paufe. In the fifth, the fecond 
fyllable of cuyliwwcxw, contrary, we imagine, to all authority, is 
made fhort. 

V. 6. xanws mpatiew fignifies male rem gerere, and not ‘mali 
agere. V. 7. Amomvuss fhould have the penultimate long in 
lambic verfe. To ufe it fhort, is againft tafte, and, if we are 
not deceived, againft authority. V.9. ss sxpovov rng Avdpizs. 
Ad tempus virilis atatis. Avdpx generally means Courage, and 
Manlinefs, and in this fenfe it is ufed by Euripides, in feveral 
paflages. Harpocratio, indeed, cites a paflage from Avliouy reg 
cvcuosas, in which Avdesia fignifies virilis etas, but we wanta 
poetical authority. WV. 13. Ae is too far removed from the begin- 
ning of the fentence: See Hoogeveen, p. 243. V.15. We 
wifh to fee fome good authority for tefasr. V. 19. X’ ora, 
we fuppofe, for X’ wrav, V. 26. Is wavtas ufually joined 
with other adverbs? V.27. As fhould be long before Ysvorrs. 
V. 28. We imagine that Zav, for ga», is a typographical error. 

XX. The Lacedemonian women. Of this poem the lan- 
guage is fpirited, the images are claffical, and the metrica] com- 
binations, in general, harmonious. V. 160. ws afiws. 4, 
joined with afiws, for xJws, and trarflated /ta, is furely wrong. 
Qs, or at lealt sJws, is intenfitive, when joined with adverbs of 
the fuperlative degree; but it adds nothing to the fignification 
of pofitive adverbs. 

V. 21. ———— Epos ToAAM THAR TAS THI AS. 
If we might venture to propofe an alteration, we would read, 


—TOAGS NEaTs TIAA TAS TpIXas, as in Callimachus, Hym. ad 


Dian. 28. 
—— Morrxg de parny eravvecalo Xtboase 
The elegance of this ufage is fully explaincd, and fupported by 


Markland, in his Notes on Iphivsenia in Taur. V. 362. 
Oras yevers KEspas eZnxcviica. 
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yXI. An Anacreontic Ode on a company of Girls dancing. 
V.8. Oxal’ Agremis Xoperas, &e. 

The line is obfeure. Kala may be poltfixed in the fenfe of /e- 
cunduin, but not when it fignifes ad. Befides, if we arc not 
miftaken, the meaning of xa6’ 6, or xaQo is quatenus, prout, quo- 
inodo, &C. We remember no authority for 0 xaTx, or a8 ¢, in 
the iene in which Mr. H. appears to affix to it. It is inelegant, 
and ambiguous. In V. 12. the final o muft be long befor XT ; 
and in V. 20. the firft fyllable in Pivwoxw is improperly made 
fhort. 

XXII. On Herodotus. An Ode, in various meafures. In 
V. 5. there is no cefural paufe. In V. 16. Ae muft be long, 
before Ze2%%s5, as O is, in the laft verfe of this poem. Efchylus, 
Perfe. 679. 

Movadz de Eeo¥ry conuoy Gauci & WoAAwy METH 

V.26. Tyouesis un oats. Should not ux be the firft word in 
the fentence? Sce Hoogeveen, p. 732.—28. OAAuprwy orAAruEVwH 
rs. This line is borrowed from Matter’s Ode on the Crucifixion. 

XXIII. An Anacreontic Ode, addrefled to a Naiad. The 
verfification is defective, but the whole poem is light and ele- 
pant, and the conclufion claffical. 

V.1.20 30. 31. The firft foot in each of thefe verfes, is an 
Amphimacer. We do not think it defenfible; and even if we 
may depend upon the few examples which occur in Anacreon, 
we highly difapprove the introduction of this Cretic into 
modern compofitions. In V. 7. the final @ in vapela is fhort. 
In V. 22. Az before Gwx, and in V. 28. the a before cxyowwes, 
fhould be long. 

XXIV. An Ode, in a variety of metres, on the Greek Tranf- 
lation of Cara@tacus. This poem is a very vigorous compofi+ 
tion. It is a juft tribute of praife to the learned Mr. Glafle, 
who executed this ejaborate undertaking, at an age in which 
ftudents generally juft begin to relifh the beauties of ancient li- 
terature. No writer, perfiaps, has difplayed fuch an extenfive 
knowledge of the Greek language, and fuch powers of verfifica- 
tion, fince the revival of letters, We lament that he does not 
publifh his verfion ; efpecially as we have had the pleafure of 
perufing it in print *, 

Some of the lines in this poem are exceptionable. In V. 8. 
and V. 14. we find a Spondzeus in the fecond dipodia of the 


tes . 





" 


| i It has been remarked by a very profound fcholar, that Mr. 
Glafle, at a more advanced period of life, would probably repent of 
the tranflation which he has made in his youth. If the matters of 
public {chools, and the tutors of colleges, were to hold forth fuch 
language to thofe under their care, we might unzdoubsedly expect Gre- 
“ans Of uncommon eredition from fuch initruétors! 
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Anapafticus Parcemiacus, of which examples are fo rare in the 
Greck tragedies, that the learned Dr. Morell, in the notes on 
his Profody, fays : ‘* Parcemiacus non recipit Spondzeum in fede 
penultima.” We think, however, that one or two examples 
occur in Efchylus. At any rate, a modern writer fhould not 
venture to give it admiflion. 

V.8. tT XNQAQNOZ 

Osa, dinny Coovrns, MopuOxs xivery TPomenT as. 

Harpocratio fays, in his Lexicon, p. 129. S* Oscs es, xs 
oiotlc es. To [AEU WWPIS TOV TE, THIARLVEL TO Cures, *a5 PONENT as* 
ro df GUY Tw TE, TO OUUKO Hk. Awgoreporg EX pnT a] 9 Auras, ev T2 
xala Avoifes, ss yvacis.” This Oration is numbered among 
the fuppofititious produétions of Lyfias by Meurfius. But whe. 
ther it be genuine, or fpurious, the ufage of the purcft writers, 
in verfe and in profe, among whom Lytas himfelf may be num- 
bered (pro Polyftrato: ** Tes ev 2x, otvcle cvlas sFapves evan,” 
and in other paflages), feems to demand oiscle est, when duva- 
wos is fignified. For further information, we refer to Zeunius’s 
edition of Vigcrus, p. 11g. Y. 26. Ayewns Paplapos apyun 
In what clafs does the Author place this line? Weath, in his 
notes on Efchylus, has produced inftances, in which the licen- 
tious metre of the Chorus makes a vowel fhort, before two li- 
quids, as @ in AdAcs; and in his Notes on Sophocles, he informs 
us, that a vowel may be fhort before a double N, as in the word 
yevvasou, in blectra; and Epwves, in Ajax. If the Author in- 
tends that the fecond fyllable of ayswxs¢ fhould be fhort, the 
verle is Anapzfticus dimeter brachycatalecticus, and if it be long, 
the line is Ionicus am’ sAaccovos, with the Epitritus primus in 
prima fede. 

XXV. This poem, of which the metres are various, has a 
claflical appearance ; but as the allufion is not obvious, much 
of its beauty is loft. V.2. Xepcw weap ayzucs. Manibus 
ducta refte. Is this idea conceived ** ex Greco more?” We 
recollect no traces of it, in any Grecian writer, and fuppofe, 
that it was borrowed from ‘I'crence, Adelph. IV. 7. 34. ‘* Tu 
inter eas reftim duétans faitabis.’ We fhould be glad of in- 
formation, with refpect to this paflige, V. 4. X‘ Gre, for X’ wrt 
V.18. We cannot tolerate the Amphimacer, in prima fede. 
V.20. + auto, fhould be rele. V.21. We have remarked the 
Latinifm of Qiaers reyviv before. V. 22. Erepes Qsrci tov 
cdrArcy. Ut alius amet alteros. Evssos is ufed here improperly. 
Ammonius, de diff. Vocum: “ Exszes xas ardros dsapepes. Erte 
e925 ev exe duoiw TaToelat—To de xArOS ews TOAAWY.  ———90y 
in Latin, * Uter eft infanior horum?” Callimachus, howevely 
in the Lavacrum Palladis, V. 56. has ufed Erspo¢ for AAAgS: 
uvdog d 2x ELLOS, wAr’ ETEDWYe 
tov, however, is improper before wAAow 
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XXXVI. AGHNAI. Athens. 

Upon the whole, this Ode appears to us, the beft of thefe pro- 
cuctions, as well as the moft elaborate. It certainly is not 
with out faults; but ** ubz plura nitent in carmine,’ we read with 
pleafure, and approve wi ith confidence. “Lhe metrical arrange- 
ments, except in a very few inftances, are conducted with tafte 
and fkill: they gratify the ear, and rarely offend the judgment. 
The fubje ect mutt pleafe every claffical Reader; and the vivida 
ois anim, which glows in various parts of thi s compofition, 
mutt attract ise ‘staked of genius, and every friend of peetry. 
V. 3+ arewersti. Humilitate. Teseivorns fignifics animi ab- 
jectio, a4 we believe it never relates to fituation. V.4. Az- 
heya implies a particular flate of {ervitude, as in the Oreftes of 
Euripides, 221. - is fometimes ufed for Ceres, as in V. 767. 
of the Antigone of Sophocles, The Greeks, however, exprefs 
the general condition of flavery by dsdrocuyi. 

V.7. The final « in Qpew is fhort. Hom Odyff. Z. 65.— 
Ta 0 eun Pen me ovl oe pewirev. V.ig. The firft fyllable of 
yuacxw iS long. V.18. ‘The Anapzfticus Parcemiacus fhould 
not have a pon idzeus in the fecond D; ipodias In V. 30, and 31. 
the cefura is neglected. V. 32. Xpucilos Apisledns. Xpx clog is 

an improper and feeble Epitheton for Aviftides. O dixasoe would 
have been better. V. 32. On?.wy rpirzwr, oc. ‘There is fome 
obfcurity, in this pailage, but it may be explained, we believe. 
V. 36. Muarsowvres appears flrange and unufual, i in an Anapeeftic 
verfe. It is common in Epic, Cut notin Tragic Poets. 

V. 41. ) 4 epave 
~. P 

sn 9 Diay 4% 10% / Oul% pes Aikve 

Cicero, Lute. Quait. V. 4. 

** Socrates autem primus philofopuiam devocavit ¢ ceelo, et in 
urbibus collocavit, et in domos etiam introduxit, et coégit, de 
vita et moribus, rebufque bonis, et malis quarere.” Philolophy, 
before the days of Socrates, was employed in idle purfuits, 
among the rx usitwpa, and ufed to go a wool-gathering in the 
fkies. He was the firft who exereifed her in fervices of utility, 
and in the occupations of life, Mr, H. tems not to have con- 
ceived the meaning of Cicero accurately. 
pe V. 44. Ey Thidis - ae Ape: 4G bEpn%. 
Lhere appears to be tome mittake in the ttructuse of this line; 
as it now ftands, we fuppofe it to be an Lonicus az’ cAxccoves 
and would fcan it thus: 
Ey tigate c yopes Aperng | seana, 
the frit oot may be "Epi tritus quartus 3 ths fecond , Pyr- 
rhichianapzeftus pentatyllabus; and the third, lonicus az’ shac- 
saves. We remember, however, no fuch combination; ‘and 
muit place it among the Acuvagleros, or Modvoynuxticla, until 
We Author thall afjzn it a proper flation. V. a7. pees ovdre 
' Me V2 $3. 
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Vv. 53 the final A in ga xpua muft be long before Cade. V. 55, 
Tlxidos Czxvdids. The fecond fyllable in Gzxudids is made fhore 
jn this verfe, contrary to analogy and authority. See Dawes, 
Mifc, Crit. p. 97. Edit. Alt. V. 62. Kescbas avalos. V. 64. 
The final @ in gaa muft be long hefore clays. V. 74. ad 
84. We are wholly at a lofs with refpeét to the metre of thefe 
three jincs. 
V. 86. Maneduv ax solv ore9poe ; 

We with that it had been Maxedwy avrp, according to Demof- 
thenes ; which Horace has tranflated, Book Il. Oce XVI. 13, 
Difidit urbiam 

Portas Vir Macedo. 
Or if avne be omitted, we want the article of contempt. Efchy- 
Jus, Prom, Vin@tus, 943. 
| Se tov coQiciny, tov mixpws uTrepmimpov, &C. 
** Vim juvenes animadvertant articuli, fapius, apud Tragicos 
prefertim, quum pronomini fubjungitur, infervientis irrifioni, 
quam exprimit indignatio. Soph. Aj. 1245, &c.” For this 
ufeful and intelligent note, we are obliged to the learned Dr. 
Morell, whofe edition of this Tragedy merits the attention and 
applaufe of every fcholar. 

XXVII. A poem in Trimeter and Dimeter Jambics, ad- 
drefled to Lord Montboddo, whom our Author ftyles Addos 
ApisoreAns. 

We haye a very high opinion of Lord Montboddo’s erudi- 
tion, and of his critical kn-wledge of the Greek language. 
We apprehend, however, that if his Lordfhip were to aflume the 
title which Mr. H. has beftowed upon him, he would roufe the 
ancient critics and grammarians in Elyfium, and fuffer from 
their fulminations the fate of Salmoneus, 


Demens! qui nimbos, et non imitabile fulmen, &c. - 
Virg. JED, Vi. aor 


XXVIII. In Ruepyciwam, poft longum intervallum rur- 
fus confpe&tum. A fhort poem, in trimeter Iambics, of which 
the fourth and twelfth have no cefural paufe. In V. 9g. we find 
vn for rau7i, and yeucew, a triflyllable. Of the latter, we be- 
Jieve, that no example is tobe found in the Attic writers. Mea. 
ris Atticifta, ‘* Xpuru¢, was ypuon, Arlixws.  Xpucecs, xa 
mproex EdAnves.” Phrynichus, ‘* Xpusex, apyugex, mucrtts 

wArusx tavle Tana dinsesnevoc’ MEW wv aAsyesy KeuTx, Heyuors 
MUMVA, TOY ArhixiCovla. Xevexs AEYE, TO YHE HeurTecs jane, 


&c, * 
What 








-_-—-— 


* This paffage of Phrynichus is quoted by Bentley, Criticorum 
Jonge, longéque, omnium Princeps, in his letter to Mi!l, on Malela, 
to prove, that fome verfes, afcribed to Sophocles, could not be the 


prodpdtion of an Attic writer, as the words xardxewr aNd woAAY were 
Z uled 
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What Mr. H. has advanced, in his preface, about the mix- 
ture of dialects, cannot defend the introduction of xpucex into 
lambic poetry. If general rules are ever infringed, a modern 
author fhould depart from them in ¢hofe inflances only which are 
authorized by the ancients. We find Q xeucexs Amepas (Ac- 
exewv, in Antigone, V. 105. but it is in the Chorus. 
~ The concluficn of this poem is feeble, and we doubt whether 
its tendency be ftrictly moral, even if the truth of it may be al- 
lowed. 

XXIX. To Sophocles. A poem in Hexameter verfe, in 
which there are feveral admirable lines. The general plan 
feems borrowed from King Richard’s dream in Shakefpeare. 

Sophocles is defcribed as a child, flecping on the banks of 
Iiyfius, when fome of the principal characters in his plays appear 
before him, and, in a few lines, relate fome remarkable event 
in their hiftory. Philoctetes fhews his foot, cA: Doves, bloody 
with a wound. We fhould, perhaps, have been better pleated 
if he had fhewn the fear. Ajax, Electra, Oedipus, and Anti- 
gone, make a fhort fpeech to the fleeping, but not unconfcious, 
youth, At laft Homer comes, and fays: ** Arife, my fon! 
Let thy defcriptions of their griefs ftrike terror! fo fhalt thou 
always gain the victory in the contefts of the tragic writers!” 

This conclufion does not pleafe us. It is abrupt. We with 
that he had mentioned fome of the plays which are Joft; parti- 
cularly, Niobe, Sifyphus, Palamedes, and Danaé, which would 
have given the paem a more original air, and have opened a 
noble field, in which our Author’s fancy might have difplayed 
its powers. We have no objection to the appearance of Homer 
at the conclufion, as Sophocles fo conftantly imitates him ; but 
we think he might have been introduced to greater advantage. 

In V. 13. We do not approve of rg for ravings. In V. 24. 
we recollect no authority for paraxov vow O° eumeciv vrvev, Inci-+ 
dit r mollem fomnum, Is not a prepofition neceflary before 
UTvoy f 

XXX. On Time. A poem in Jambic verfe, written with 
confiderable tafte, claffical elegance, and much of the true 
adereiay Which charaéterifes this fpecies of Greek compofition. 
The idea is borrowed from an in{cription of Pofidippus, on a 
ftatue of Opportunity. 

V. 5. We do not approve of reixea in Iambic poetry. V. 7. 
unver yeypaumueve. We have obierved, that our Author, in 
his Iambics, makes the penultimate fyllable of verbs in vw fhort. 
We know that Dr. Morell, in his Profody, leaves this point 





ufed In them. We cannot help remarking, however, that the latter 
. found in the Antigone, V. 86. Oslcct, xalavds® TW oAAay TALE TE) eon 
wi7VuTe. XC, 


M 4 doubtful ; 
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doubtful; but this fyllable is more frequently long in the Greek 
Teanedics. ; . 

V. 13. Toscos, corer, &e. This 1s more in the ftyle of 
Epic, than of lan aie po try. ) 

Vi. 15+ Ts daxoress wactl ab 5 —Meoy avedens Yer 5 

Shou!d nor the fecond fyllable in dansuw be lo NL, if the firft 
be common? itis ufed fo by Furipides, ‘Troad. 744. and b 
Sophocles, Qed. Tyr. 1514. Avedsng soul be read as a triffy}- 
Jabic. but we recolleé ct no reputable authority for this word, 
Avzrers is explained by Phavorinus, wos; and the adverb, 
QORARY UES, VON WS. iefychius interprets Ut ALES by o1xiloy, 
E hut ov. [ne correction, how. 
ever, may be difputed. Avyaens lor Nureus, a p eona/lica prafixo. 
This line requires emendation, V.to. We aiilike cvicwras ele, 

XXXII. The concluding poem, which conhiits of fix trimeter 
Jambics, is addrefl d to Gireece. ‘The meafure, and the place 
affigned to thefe veries, brought to our mind the elegant and 


~ 


sal t oe — ‘ an eee 
which has be en altered mito evenuc 


. 4 


eminently beautiful lines, 4@ Adufanz, with which oir ‘William 
Jones concluded his elaborate work on Afiatic poetry. 
fy? X eaves Wa. ctw TA uiaty DEI EAAHNIKH. 

For yeove wadois, whica we do notremember to have feenin 
this fenle, we ewould read Bestway rararwy. In Dn EAAnuxn, our 
ears are hurt again. T his bah re ¢ f the cefura occurs frequently 
in Efchylus, fometimes in Sophocles, and, very rarely, in Euri- 
pides. In our examination of thofe poems, we have fo frequently 
had oceafion to mention thete /iatus, that we almoft fufpect the 
faftidioufnefs of our own talte, though we cannot conquer our 
averfion. 

V. 6. Le meoonuunrxs, * maxon yore,” ww Ooacw. 
Cim te falutave rl m, ** longuin vale,” nune dicam. 

tn Cornelius Nepos, Tithraufles 3 fays to Conon : :  Necefle 
eft enim ft in conipectum veneris venerari te regem.”? To which 
Cornelius adds, ‘* quod zegorxuvey illi vocant.” Conon. Ill. 
We believe, indeed, that TOT RUVER) wo always lig nifies to reverence 

with proftration ; and think t at it is improperly uied in this 
paflage. 

Such are the remarks which we have made in the perufal of 
thefe compofitions. In the courfe of our reading, we have fome- 
times lamented, that thefe poems were not more minutely ex- 
amined, before they were publifhed; bur, at the fame time, we 
have always remembered, that 

** Errors, iike itraws, upon the furface flow: 


— 


eC 
eo 


Thofe, wo would fearch for pearls, mutt dive below.’ 

We think, that no apology is necellary to Mr. Huntingford, 
for the mode which we have adopted in our critici{m ; and as 
our remarks may, in fome meafure, tend to promote the caule 
Of literature, let them not be condemned as nugatory. Let it 
be 
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ne remembered, that H. Stephens wrote a profeffcd treatife on 
rye Latinity of Lipfius ; that Dawes corrected his own Greek 
eran (lation of Paradife Loft; the learned Toup his emendations 
on Suidas; and that modern fcholars dilcover defects in the 


; fly admired verfes of Buchanan, and in the Greek of. Poli- 


ee 


tall. ; . 
We cefpife cavilling, and are fuperior to petulance. We 


have formed a high opinion of Mr. H.’s character from his 
writings, and we naturally expect a great degree of candour 
from ood: fenfe and folid learning. We have, therefore, made 
our remarks with fome attention; and, in defiance of their errors, 
we recommend thefe Adetrica Monoftrophica to all the admirers 
of ancient literature. 

To the ftudent, thefe poems will afford affiftance in his pur- 
fuits. They will correct his tafte, excite his induftry, and ine 
{pire bis emulation : ;' 

Jamdudum invadere magaum 
Mens agitat mihi. Virg. Ain. 9. 

To the learned they will be fources of real and rational enter- 
tainment. Let not the dete€tion of fauits deter them from the 
inveftigation of beauties. Let them lift o to the words of the 
Mufe; at the conclufion of the 25th poem : 

Ayxiov Beoracs rzlo 

Aidoey QiAwes TEXy2V, 

Ereozs ides Tov aArAgy °, 

On the whole, we cannot help congratulating Winchefter 
fchool on the able fucceffor it will find in our Author, when 
Warton, full of years and honours, retires from that poft, which 
he fills at prefent with fo much credit to himfelf, and with ap- 
probation fo univerfal: ** Ecce tibi exortus eft Ifocrates, ma- 
gitter diorum omnium, cujus e ludo, tanquam ex equo Trojano, 
meri principes exierunt.” Cic, de Orat. IL. 





* However defeftive the Greek idiom in thefe lines may be, the 
{entiment is elegant, and worthy of a fcholar DP. 
. cs : . 
, wy. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
PRAWN C EE 
Art XI. 


# 7 hare des Animaux a’ Ariftote, avee une TraduGtion Francoife, 

“~ ic, Ariftotle’s Hiftory of Animals, in Greek, accompanied 
with a French Trandation. By M. Camus, Advocate ia Par- 
liament, Royal Cenfor, &c. 2 Vols. in gto. 800 pages each. 
Price 26 Livees. Paris. 1783.——Ewenty centuries and more 
have elapfcd fince this exceilent work appeared ; and,. notwith- 
tanding the difcoveries that have been multiplied fince that re- 
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mote period, the moft illuftrious naturalifts of modern times be. 
hold it ftill, not only with refpect, but even with admiration: 
nay, it is generally confidered as one of the moft curious and 
furprizing productions of antiquity. The Greek text is ele. 
gantly and correctly printed in this edition of that immortal 
work, and the French tranflation feems to have been made with 
great care and fidelity. A Preliminary Differtation, prefixed to 
it, gives a modeft but interefting account of the nature and me- 
rit of the labour that has been employed by M. Camus, in this 
ublication. It contains, moreover, learned obfervations on 
the genius of Ariftotle, and the peculiar charaCter of his hiftory 
of animals, and a notice of the editions that have been given of 
the work, and of the principal libraries in Europe where it is 
to be found in manufcript. Thefe manuferipts are rare: there 
js only one in the King’s library at Paris, which is marked with 
the Cypher of Henry IV. M. Camus has been favoured with 
the various readings of the manufcripts of the Vatican, of Flo- 
rence, and of Milan; but he could not obtain admiffion to the 
library of Venice. M. Villocfon feems to be one of the firft to 
whom this privilege has been granted. —+The Preliminary Dif- 
courfe is followed by the nine books of the hiftory of animals, 
with the original text oppofite to the tranflation, and the firft 
volume is terminated by the various readings of the manufcripts, 
which our Author has confulted. The notes alone, which are 
extenfive and learned, occupy the whole of the 2d volume. 

Il. Bibliotheque Ovientale, ou Di*tionatre Univerfel, &c. i.e. 
The Oriental Library, or Univerlal Dictionary of the Hiftories 
and Traditions, Religions, Seéts, Laws, Government, Manners 
and Cuftoms of the Laftern Nations. By M. d’HerspeLot. A 
new Edition, abridged (N. B.) and augmented by M. D—-, 
Member of fevera!l Academies. 6 Vols, in 8vo. Price 24 Livres. 
Paris. 1783.—We only mention this publication to advertife 
our Readers, that if the prefent Editor has dimin:fhed the price, 
he Jas much more diminifhed the value of this excellent work, 





N hy mutilating it in many of its eflential parts. He has, indeed, 


made fome additions to the work, drawn from the relations of 
thofe learned travellers who have vifited the Eaft in our times ; 
and thefe additions are often curious and interefting. But we 
think, on the other hand, that the liberty he has taken in 
abri@ming, or fuppiefiing Hers Lort’s deteriptions of the Eatt- 
ern cities, his nomenclature of the Doors and Commentators 
on the Koran, and his differtations on the Oriental languages, 
their grammar, and their pronunciation, a real detriment to this 
capital work.—Befides ; the complete edition of this work, pub- 
lifhed, a few years ago, by Du Four, at Maettricht is cheaper 
than that of M. D ; and the edition printed at the fame 





time by Yan Dalen at the Hague, which is much fuperior to 
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every other extant, both on account of its typographical merit, 
and the valuable Supplement drawn trom the manufcripts of the 
learned Orientalilts, Vi/delou and Galland, is far from being high 
in price. 

III. Bibliotheque Phyfico-economique, inflructive et amufante, &c. 
i.e, The inftructive and entertaining Phy/ico- aconcnzical Library, 
or, a Collection formed in the Year 1782: containing Memoirs 
and Obfervations on Rural Geconomy, and an Account of the 
neweft and moft important Difcoveries, relative to that Object; 
a Defcription of the Machines and Inftruments, that have been 
invented for the Improvement and Exercife of the ufeful and 
,rreeable Arts, &c,—To which is added, a confiderable Num- 
ber of Receipts, difcovered, and applied with Succefs, in the 
Year 1782, to the Cure of various Difeafcs, both of the Human 
and Animal Species ; and Precepts conducive to the Improve- 
ment and Comfort of Domeftic Life. —A Work level to every 
Capacity, and defigned for general Ute. r2mo. 424 Pages. 
Price 3 Livres. Paris. 1783. The tide of this work an- 
nounces fufficiently its contents. It is certainly a wife cone 
trivance to form collections of the ufeful difeoverics and inven- 
tions, which experience and induftry are daily multiplying, but 
which, by being feattered feparately through a multitude of 
journals, and other temporary publications, are often loft, for- 
gotten, or difficult to be found, when and where they might be 
of important fervice. 

IV. La Terre habitable, ou Effai fur la Strufture extérieure du 
Globe. i.e. The habitable karth, or an Efiay on the external 
Structure of the Globe, 8vo. Paris. 1783.—This is, we 
believe, the eighth or ninth fyftem-joiner, that France has fur- 
nifhed within a few vears paft, They all begin by knocking 
down ‘he predeceftors. Poor Whifton, Burnet, Wozdward, and 
Leibnit#@ave been killed over and over again: had each of them 
poflefled nine lives, they would have loft them all. Every one, 
who came after their firft antagonift, pave them a new volley of 
blows, from a fufpicion that they were not entirely dead ; they 
had even killed each other, before any body elle attacked them; 
and the Author before us, inftead of contenting kimfelf with 
faying a funeral mafs, and finging their requiem. takes them out 
of their coffins, and kills them anew. Who this man is, we 
do not know, and it matters not: for happily we live ig that 
period of philofophy, in which mere names have no longer*any 
authority. In the firft part of his work, after re-killing the 
dead, he falls upon the living, and direéts the principal force of 
his attacks againft Bugfon, Pallas, and [Vallerius, who allo have 
been making pafles at each other, and are all three befmeared 
with the blood and brains of their predeceflors. In the fecond 
Part of his work, he lays down his ?ulemic tomahawk, and his 
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battering-ram, and fets about building dis philofophical calle ; 
but fome parts of it, we apprehend, will fail j In ere the cotem. 
porary or future enemy opens the trenches before the place, 

To {pea without a figure 3 Our Author’s philofophical prin- 
ciples, with refpect to the elements of bedies, Ky ght, fire, air, 
water, fasthy falts, oils, and metals, are expofed in a manner, 
thet difcovers an uncommon 4 lepree of chemical knowledge, and 


_— 


a 


ry o~-* 
o a 


thet ie ell: but, in the fructure of his phvfical niehe they j jar 
with many truths fully aiccitained DY obfervation and eXpcrie 
ence. His idea of light aud gravitation, as atifing from the 


comprcflion of the Sun by an elaftic and fubtile Muid, and the 
Sun’s re-aGion on that fui 1, is an old be wore i and but flip. 
pantly = out; and wethink be thould leave the elaflic fluid 
to M. cz Marivetz, in wheie hands it makes a much more re- 
ip: clable figure. There are feveral taings worthy of attention 


- 
, . 


nhs theory of the formation of the giobe, which he coniiders, 

hrit in its peacrs” furface, aad, afierwards, in its internal come 
pofition and ftrudt ture; but the tacory itielf (which attributes 
he formation of the earth, and t.s mountains, to the action of 
the wind upon the valt ocean, In v hich all the terreftrial eles 
ments were confounded) is a viliguary bulunefs, at leaft (forgive 
the pun) a wendy one, 

VY. One of the moit candid judges we have met with of 
the “2 acter and writings of the celebrated, rcitlefs, and whim- 
fical 4 jy. Reufean, is M.Scrvan, Ancient Advocate Gene- 
ral in the Parliament of Gpen ovie. We have read, with parti- 

cular pieafure, his publicat ion, entitled, Lelazrerf/emens fur la 
Vie et les Ec 7 185, Se. 1.0. diluyirations of ‘tne ( haradier and Writ- 
ings of f. Ff. Rouftau. The-Author dilp.ays grea ic good fenfe, 
lively wit, and uncommon cloguence ia this piece. His elo- 
quence, indeed, is fuperabundant; and his flowing facility of 
expreflion, uncer the influence of a rich fancy, pours forth fuch 

a pr ofufion oi phrafes, as raiher fatiate than fatisfy, and render 
pleafure terefoime. The incenious man feeas to have lifened 
with complace: ce to the inelody and buouEeS of his periods, and 
he is conilantly piaying them over wita an endicfs exuberance 
of graces. The piece, howev ver, has very great merit. 
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sorabation of government. It is to confift of 58 Plates, illuf- 
ated and explained by hiftorical tables, containing §8 chapters, 
‘ajarae folio. Each chapter, enriched with a beautiful emble- 
ratical head- piece ciate, will co rtain a philofophical or 
politica difcourfe on the origin progrefs, decline, and diflolu- 


-__ 


tion of different flates. From h ae as from a fixed point, 
tke Author will extend his views over the whole globe, and 
bring up, in aline, al! the particular hiftories of the different 
nations, that compofe it. Each difcourfe is to be followed by 
thee paralle] columns, the frit containing a lift, with de efcrip- 
tion an reflections, of the illufrious men of the are in queftion, 
—the {ec ond, prefenting a view of the moft re markable events 5 


and the third, exhibiting the flate of learning arts and fciences. 


| M- 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1783. 
PoLITICAL. 
Art. 12, 4 Speech, intended to have been fpcken to the Ele@ars 


of Weltm’ infer, aflembled at the Shakefpeare iavern, on Thurt- 
Ti the Third of April, 1783. Svo. as. Murvsay. 





HE defign of this well-written pamphlet is to vindicate Mr. 
Fox’s conneétion with Lord North. The Writer’s arguments, 


: incing, at leaii are ingenious. 
if not convincing, at lealt are ingenious Cc .% vc. 


La w. 

Art.'13. The Trial of Lieut. Colonel Cockburne, late Governor 
of the Ifland of St. Euftatia, &c. Taken down by E. Hodgfon, 
Short-hand Writer. 4to. 38. Faulder. 1783. 
41f— military people are the beft critics on araae by court-martial ; 


and thofe of them with whom we occaiicnally converfe, are all agreed 


as to the jultice of the degrading fenteace pai ted on Colonel Cock- 
burne, 
Por?Tt¢ a t. 

Art. 14. Ode to a Friend, on our leaving, together, South Ca- 

rolinag Written in June 1780, 4to. is. Das iiley. 17 

This Ode is evidently the effufion of a liberal and cultivated ink: 
Though it ranks not ia the fir clafs of Lyric compofitions, it rifes 
much above the levei of mediocrity. Of this the Reader will judge 
from the following flanzas : 


No! rather let kind Friendfhip deck 
With flow’ry wreaths the brow of War 5 
With gentle hand, ah! rather check 
The fiery courfers of his car; 
With fportive dalliance rather fill 
The headfrong fury of his will: 
Nor can fuch gen’rous efforts fail 
Where kindred ties the y iclding heart afail, 
But blooming Peace ref a, the bliisful hour thall hail. 
7 Thea 
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Then focial charms again fhall rife, 

In all their wooted fpleador bright ; 

Thofe charms, which thro’ thefe low’ring tkies 

Can dart the rays of clearer light: 

Then Chearfulnefs and Love thall twine 

The olive-branch round Concord’s fhrine, 

And Joy on ali her influence fhed— 

But, ah! to fuch extatic tranfports dead, 

‘Lhe child of Afric mourns, and fighiog droops his head. 


No rifing hope of better days 
Pervades the dark impervious cloud, 
‘That bovers o'er bis dreary ways, 
Of peace and poy the deadly fhroud ; 
Thar e’en in Jove’s afluaging draught, 
Pg Shecs potfons of corrofive thought ; ; 
Which, from refleftion’s fharpeft pair, 
Releniiets, to che babe unborn ordain 
Cnorefion’s fiery rod, and hard, eternal chain. 





©! tormen: to each tender foul 

To view the fombre fons of Grief 

Toil in the fhackles of control, 

And cealelefs pine without relief ; 

To hear the captive’s enclefs moan, 

"Lhe taunt of pow’r, the futf’ring groan ; 

To fee the hand of Freedom wave, 

Aloft, the fcorpion lafh that rales the flave ; 

‘Pe ice all this, and more, yer not have force to fave! 


s 
> 


For the laft quoted itanza bat one, the Author acknowledges his ob- 
Jigations to a friend. Should it flow from ** the elegant pen of the 
fame admired female auihor,” to whom he expreffes himfelf indebted 
for revifing his performance, the leait that can be faid of it is, that 
fhe has infu:’d into it the feniidility of sappho. C.t.t, | 
Art. 15. The Order of St. Patrick, an Ode, dedicated to the 

Right Hon. the Earl of Bellamout. 4to. 1s, Debrett. 17383. 

The tutject of this Ode, which has more fpirit than correctnels, ts 
the rettoration of the rights of Ireland. pe 
Art. 16. Poems by the Rev. William Bagfhaw Stevens, M.A. 

4:0. 2s. Gd. Portal. 1782. 

The principal poem in this hitcle collection ts ** ReTirrEMENT,” in 
which is introduced, under the characler of a mifanthropical md- 
ralift, an old man who has been ruined by the venality and deceit- 
fulnefs of friends. After exhautling the ufual topics of declamation 
that are furnitlied by the vices of the world, he re‘olves to cevote his 
future life to retirement and virtue. In the midiit of his refolotions, 
a fhip, of which he proves to be the owner, and which was fuppofed 
to have been lott, arrives with a very valuable cargo. Tue repofiel- 
fion of wealth overturns all his vifionary {chemes of reformation, and 
he cace more m:xes with the world, which, in the hour of ipleen and 
difappointment, he had determined to forlake, 








Plung’d in the waves of vanity and care. 
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In this, as in the generality of Mr. Stevens’s performances, there 
:. more of labour than genius ; and more good fenfe than poetical en- 
huliafm. ; , He 
Art. 17¢ The Difmember’d Empire. A Poem. 410. 15. 6d, 

Johafon. 

We are told, in the Prefatory Advertifement, that, ‘ if the hours 
which have been appropriared to the production of the following 
poem, had not been thus employed, they would probably have been 
pall in brooding over the greateit of all human calamities—ain la- 
menting a fightlefs exiftence.” Ihe circumftances under which it was 
compofed would exempt it from the feverity of criticitm, even thouyh 
i: had no intrinfic merit to entitle it to indulgence. It was written 
previous tO the peace. The Author, though no friend ro the prin- 
ciples of the Awerican war, is againit granting the Colomies Inde~ 
pendence. His arguments are too late—adtum ¢/, De 


Art. 18. 4n Ode on the Peace. By the Author of Edwin and 


Eleruda. gto. 3s. Cadell. 1783 

Of this little piece it truly may be faid, that x is fptrited, hare 
monious, and elegant. How, indeed, could it have been otherwile, 
coming, as it dues, from the fame pea that produced that admirable 
lezendary tale, Edwin and E!truda*? Asa partial extract, fuch at 
leat as our prefent limits admit of, would convey bur an inadequace 
idea of this performance, we fhall refer our poetical Readers to the 
Ode isfelf. De 
Art. 19. The Refcue. Infcribed to the Right Hon. Charles 

James Fox. gto. as, Debrett. 1783. 

The purport of this poem is to prove, that Mr. Fox is the perfon 
to whom his country muti look up for falvation ; and that his politi- 
cal opponents are, of courfe, knaves or fools, The verfiiication of 
this {prizhtly, though unequal, piece of party fatire, is pafiable 
enough, excepting where it is deformed with fuch rhymes as, coafigns, 
crimes, adorn'd, inform'd. It appears to be the production of a po- 
itician in petticoats. oe 
Art. 20. On Gardening. ranflated from the French of M. 

PAbbe de Lifle, Sur des Fardins, ow 1 drt d@embellir les Payfages. 

sto. 28. Dodfley. 1733. 

Confidered as the ‘ firit effay of a juvenile pen,” this tranflation of 
the frit Canto of M. de L'fle’s admired work, is not unworthy of 
praife. The original, which treats a fubjeci of taite lefs perfectly un- 
ceritcod in France than in England, is a didaétic poem of great mee 
mt. It coniifts of four Castos; and may be regarded as a formi- 
cable rival to Mr. Mafon’s Englije Garden. He 
Art. 25. Verbeia; or Wharfdale. A Poem, defcriptive and 

Cidactic. With hiltorical Remarks. gto. 3s. 6d. White. 

A beautiful and pictureique dale in Yorkfhire, extending from 
Bolon Priory to Harwood-bridge, furnifhes the fubjest of this topo- 
graphical poem. As a poetical compofition it is not entitled to much 
praife. The anecdotes and notes, in which astiquarian and other 


— 


* See Review, Vol. Ixvii. p. 26. 


t see our account of the criginal, in the Forcign Literature for 
July 17835 Ps 70 
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matters are difcufled, make the moft entertaining part of the per, 
formance. fe 

: MiscELLANEOUS. , 
Art. 22. Pere Pajcal, a Monk of Mont/errat, vindicated: In q 

Charge brought againit him by a noble Earl of Great Britain, Ly 

P. Thicknefie. 8vo. 18.6d. M. Davis. 1783. 

Mr. Thicknefle, who addr fes this vindication to the xod/e accufer, 
premifes s, that ‘it has been faid, and it will! be {aid again, that I iti 
3 captious man, and frequently involved in difputes: I acknowledge 
the charge, but I deny that | ever engaged in difputes, but with m en, 
who being of a higher birth and better fortune, have taken, IN COne 
fequence thereof, liberties with me which mao has no right to take 
with man,’?——I¢ might be thought that the moft common intercourfes 
ot. life would have taught Mr. Thickneffe by this time, that men of 
aledefcriptions generally afiert fuperiority to the utmolt ; and feldom 
omit teking any liberties which they fec] confequence enough to ene 
force; though the exercife of power is fometimes polithed over for 
their own fakes, by a flight attention to decorums, and a guarded af- 
fability of manner. We will fran! Itly contefs, we do not {afpea Mr, 
Thickneffe of pradifing much felf-denial himfelf, or eile he would 
fometimes wink where ot is not prudent to fee: the children of Fortune 
muft be humeured ; but zoleration is a word not to be found in the vo. 
cabulary of pride. He proceeds, ‘lam always ready to pay obe- 
diSfee and refpect to high birth or fuperior talents; but high-birth 
alone, or fuperior fortune has no claim on me.’ In this fentence 
does net a teity difpofition toward men of fuperior flation, feem a lit- 
tle too predominant ; or at Jeaft an intractability that points cut the 
fource of thofe difputes to which he is expofed ? and if pride in high 
birth or wealth be a vice, it cannot furely be a er rtue to be proud un- 
der a privation of thofe advantages. Thefe, however, are general cbe 
fervations that may not apply to the prefent es all men are liable 
to difputes, and when any peculiar difpofitic n to conteit exifts within 
aman, he will of courfe enioy a liberal fare of them. But to the 
point in hand, ) 

We are informed, that a zcd/e lord, whom Mr. Thicknefle had foe 
licied for a fubfeription to his journey into Spain, applied to him 
afterward, to procure from Pere Pafcal fome feeds and bulbs of flowers 
peculiar to Montferrat. ‘The monk employed the apothecary of the 
convent to coj}ect them in the proper feafons ; and in about twelve 
months there arvived two boxes, the one containing a variety of 
flower rocts, and the other feventy-four parcels of feed. They came 
nfter the war broke ovt, and during the negociation, the expence of 
pottage on the monk's fide was eighteen fhillings. The peer not only 
forgot any gratification for this botanical fupply, but even any reim- 
buriement of the roliage intimated in the poor monk's jetter, which 
was fent to him ; until fomething of this kind being hinted to him, 
his Jordthip leit exe guinea in the hands of Mr. Thicknefie’s book 
feller ! Thi s gratuity Mr. ‘Thicknefle declares he was afhamed to 
tranfmit to Montferrar , but promiied the monk to beftow it on the 
frit poor Spanish prijoner he met with, which he accordingly ful- 
iiiled. Upon fome farther hicts as to the i infufficiency of this bounty 
to incem@ni‘y the mcnk and daa his lordfhip declared himfelf 
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to give another guinea or two, but affirms that the articles fent 
‘nly docks and weeds; and afierwards defired Mr. Thickneffe 
io inform him, what he deemed an adequate recompence, and 
whether five, ten, Or more guineas fhould be remitted, as Mr. Thick- 
nefle had declared againft the money pafling through his hands. To 
bis ofer no anfwer was returned, as he would not affume the office 
of regulating. his lordfhip’s gratuity for an impofition. — | is 
We have entered into the particulars of this awkward paltry affair, 
hogpan opinion that the choiceft vegetable productions of a mountain 
aM be collected with little more trouble, and fent at the fame ex- 
ence, with the meaneft: and that if 4 man with the leaft tinéture of 
nobility in his fpirit, had, by a friendly negociation, procured literally 
nothing better than docks and weeds, he would neverthelefs have 
acquitted himfelf by indemnifying all parties handfomely, and thus 
have lefe them nothing to boaft of but the fuccefs of a fraud. Of 
fraud, however, NO one who has read the account given by Mr. T. of 
the amiable Father Pafcal *, will entertain the fmalleft fufpicion. See 
Monthly Review, vol. 57. p. 207. where the Reader will alfo find thé 
de{cription of the wonderful Mont/errat. — | | 
Art. 23. Fournal of Travels made through the principal Cities of 
Europe: wherein the Time employed in going from Poit to Pott, 1s 
marked in Hours and minutes; the Diitances in Englifh Miles, 
meafured by Means of a Perambulator faftened to the Chaife; 
Produce of the different Countries ; Population of the Towns, and 
remarkable Curiofities in the Cities and the Roads: together with 
an Account of the beft Inns, &c, To which is fubjoined, a Com- 
parative View of the different Moniés, and that of itinerary and 
yore Meafures, as well as the Price of Poft Horfes in different 
‘Wcuntries, ‘Tranflated from the French of M. L. Dutens, Member 
of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres at Paris, 
and Fellow of the Royal Society, London. By John Highmore, 
Gent. To which is added an Appendix, containing the Roads of 
Italy ; with fome ufeful Tables and Hints to Strangers who travel 
in France. 8vo- 3s. 6d. bound. Wallis. 1782. an 
_ The original work of M. Dutens was briefly mentioned, with the 
particulars of which it confifted, in our Rev. vol. LVI. p. 324. and 
notwithitanding the ifl-contrived verbofity of the above title to this 
ee it béars the dppearance of being well rendered into Eng 
ih, To the fpecification of the contents already given in the Re- 
view, and in the title page, we only need to add, that the traveller is 
throughout conducted from ftage to ftage, with fuch brief hints of 
advice and defcriptive afliftance, as, when verified by experience, will 
not fail to recomnend the work to all future travellers. N; 3 
Art. 24. A Tour to Cheltenham Spa ; or Gloucefterfhite difplayed. 
Containing an Aécount of Cheltenham, its minetal Waters, publié 
Walks, Amufements, Environs, &c. The Natural Hiftory of the 


 1Conc Ql of Gloucefter, the City of Gloucefter, and the Towns of 


Cirencefter, Tetbury, Tewkefbury, Fairford; &c. &c. 12m0. 
is3.6d. Dilly, &c. 1783. 
As much of the above fpecified fubjets are included in this manual, 
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* In his Year's Journey, &c, 
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Rey, Aug. 1783 as 
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as will fatisfy any traveller on a fummer excurfion to Cheltenham; 
befide a variety of hiftorical anecdotes appendant to the text in notes, 
which will amply amufe the Reader, not only by the information they 
contain, but in conje@uring why they were introduced : fuch for in. 
flance, as a brief account of the rife and eftablifhment of the Eaf. 
India Company : the invention of the art of printing ; the defeat of 
the-Spanifh Armada! &¢e. They may however prove fome confola- 
tion under confinement on a rainy day, and the more agrecable be. 
caufe unexpefted. - N. 
Art. 25. A general Defcription of the Eaft Coaft of Scotland, trem 

Edinburgh to Cullen, Including a brief Account of the Univer. 

fities of St. Andrews and Aberdeen; of the Trade and Manufac. 

tures carried on in the large Towns, and the Improvements’of the 

Country. By Francis Douglas. 1tzmo. 2s. 6d. Paifley, printed, 

Sold in London by Longman. 1782. 

This agreeable tour is defcribed by an intelligent writer, who oc. 
cafionally enlivens bis detail with many good anecdotes and remarks, 

rally well written, and timeou/ly intrqduced : but whenever he has oc- 
Efon to fend this volume again to the prefs, or to offer another tour to 
the public, his Englifh Readers would be much better pleafed with 
him, if he will weed out * fuch provincial expreflions as curt, appetize, 
difpene allacated, accrefs, duplied, exeemed, caufed build, lawful day, 
fitlds well cared for, and policy t. 

It is pleafing to find the country which Mr.-Douglas has travelled 
through wear fo agreeable a face of improvement; fuch a fpirit of 
cultivation in agriculture and manufactures as our traveller met with, 
will foon deprive their fouthern neighbours of many a merry joke on 
the poverty of the land. . 
Art. 26. The Family Pifure, or Domeftic Dialogues on amiable 

and interelting Subjects ; illuitrated by Hiftories, Allegories, Tales, 

Fables, Anecdotes, &c. intending to ftrengthen and inform the 
- Mind. By Thomas Holcroft, Author of Duplicity, a Comedy. 

2 vols. 8vo. 6s. Eoards. Davis. 1783. 

The farrago libei coniiits of dialogues concerning Se/fjhne/s, Bes 
mevolence, Coguetry, Vanity, Intemperance, Wealth, Fortitude, Treas 
chery, Confcience, Fidelity, Patrioti/m, Emulation, Pride, Ambition, 
Mercy, Love, Superftition, Credulity, Incredulity, Truth, Equivocation, 
Secrecy, Detradtion, Friendfhip, Ingratitude, Gratitude, Inaulgence, Se 
cial Duty, Perfeverance, Health, Youthful Levity, Amiabie Levit, 
Paternal Feelings, &c. &c. This medley is however connected by a 
fort of defign fo as to preferve the appearance of order and arrange- 

t. Its heterogeneous nature, though it may at firft fight give 
tifetidea of an inconfiftent jumble, produces great variety ; on which 
account, the work, had it no other merit, may afford much entértain- 
meat to many Readers: its moral tendency entitles it to ftill higher 

commendation, B 

. oe eRe 








* The addition of an Index would alfo be acceptable. 
+ By a “ policy,” is meant an improved country feat. or ground: 
regularly planted, and elegantly taid ont; like Shenftone’s orna- 
mented farm, or Pain’s-h:l, neat Cobham in Surry, &c. &¢. 
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Art. 27° Obfervations on the Nature of Oaths, and the Danger of 
multiplying them; in which Eleétion Oaths are particularly con- 
fdered. By the Reverend Robert Douglas, Miniter of Galathiels. 
gvo. 28 Johnfon. 1783. : 

The multiplication of oaths, and the heedlef: manner in which they 
sre adminiflered, are evils that have long been lamented ; and the 


prefent writer adds his teftimony againft them. That Mr. Douglas 
means well, is beyond a doubt ; and he might probably have managed 
bis religious argument to better advantage, by not entering fo deeply 
into political difcuflions : the defects of the latter tend to weaken the 
former; and we do not ufually expect a divine, as fuch, to be a good 
slitician. Mr. D. however, has, on the whole, treated his fubje& 
with great propriety ; his obfervations ought therefore to be ferioufly 
agended to; and it is indeed high time that fomething fhould be acne 


" towards remedying the grofs abufes here fo juftly complained of. 


Art. 28. E/fays and Letters on the moft important and interefting 
Subjec?s, S8vo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Bew. 1783. 

Philofophers fay, that all our actions are founded on motives, 
Whether thefe motives be reafonable or unreafonable is another mat- 
terofenquiry, It is fufficient for the philofopher to prove his pofi- 
tion by them, let their nature or quality be what they will. Diffe- 
rent motives operate upon different fubjedts; and it is fit they fhould, 
ina world mixed up as ours is of fuch difcordant principles. » For to 
this caufe we may afcribe the regularity that prevails amidft fo much 
confufion, and that uniformity which checks and limits variety, that 
it may not run riot, and bring back she reign of chaos and old night.— 
Motives—-But what are we about?-——-We had been reading eflays, and 
caught their infection, and were aétually entered on an eflay in the 
graveand fentimental ftyle, on the power and variety of motives, before 
we caught ourfelves on another's ground.—We will retreat in time; 
—but, neverthelefs we will ftand for a minute or two on the borders 
ofit, and afk a few quéftions of this plain, honeft hufbandman, who 
hath cultivated a {mall {pot in the neighbourhood.———** And, {0 you 
are an author too? Pray what was your motive ?—‘ The truth then 
[Vid. the Prer.] is fimply this:—Having for a great number of 
year: accuftomed myfelf to commit my thoughts to paper on every 
fubje&t that occurred to me, and to write them down on {craps of 
paper without order ; or if fome are more methodical, yet they were 
mingled with other thoughts, and by a courfe of time were got into 
avery confufed ftate ; therefore, having a little leifure, I refolved to 
arrange my fcattered fragments, and to print them in fome kind of 
regularity, for my own ufe and comfort.’—** This is a very uncommon 
motive, . Private vices have been called public benefits. You make 
public, what you only intended to enjoy in private.”’=—=* This is the 
txatt ftate of the cafe.’—** If ic be, then what occafion for a Preface ? 
ou know your own defign, if you cannot read your own hand- 
writing.’ My Preface, indeed, ought to have been eddreffed to 
myelf, as it is for my/elf | fend thefe collections of thoughts to the 
a —“ You talk of your thoughts and your thinking, eps it will 
Ted [Prer.] you bad no bufine/s to think at all.” —* Perhaps fo: but 
inking is a liberty we have all a right to be indulged in; unlefs in 
Matters which can difturb the peace of fociety, I hope we may be at 
7 Nz liberty 
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liberty even to think aloud.’?— At liberty no doubt you are to thing 
a: loud as you pleafe: but who can avoid fmiling at a man who took 
this inethod of hearing his own thoughts. Would any one cry Hal. 
loo! merely to hear his own voice ?”——* Thefe papers were, indeed, 
the secret wwhifpers of my own heart.’—** And fo when thinking grew 
to whi/pering, 1¢ could not be ftopt in its progrefs, but taking the 
ftronger wing of voice, : *. 

' Came flying all abroad !” 

* But I troft they are harmiefs.—** Yes! they are indeed fo, If they 
do not make the world better, they will not make it worfe,”’ 

We willfay more: Thefe papers have aclaim to fomething higher 
than negative merit. They appear to have been the {peculations of 
a man of good fenfe, though not of a brilliant genias: and though 
not original. or very amufing, are ufeful, practical, and religious. g 


AG. 29. Selec? Poems and fhort Effays in Profe, from Dr. 


‘Watts, rz2mo. 3s. Blamire. 
This pleafing collection of the beft of Dr. Watts’s poems, with 
Extra&s from his profe writings (which, in this compilement, appear 
in the form of detached Lflays) forms a prety volome for young 
readers. Its contents will afford them a rational amufement; and in 
a moral view, the tendency of every piece is unexceptiopable.—As to 
the rank in'which Dr. Watts may be allowed to itand as a poet, our 
Opinion has been already given, on a former occafion.——Of his 
philofophical and theological writings, nothing need be added to 
the commendation of Dr. Samuel johnfon, who is not remarkable 
for paying compliments to the Diffenters ; and who juftly obferves, 
in his life of this amiable perfon, that ‘ every man, acquainted with 
the common principles of: human aétion, will look with veneration 
on the writer; who is at one time combating Locke, and at another 
making a catechifm for children in their fourth year.” fi *) 
et Fs ‘Nove. ik 

Art. 30. Themidore; tranflated from the French, by a Citizen 
of the World. 12mo. 3s. Cattermoul. 1783. ’ 

Low obfcenity, &c. calculated for St. Giles’s and Rag Fair. 
) ‘ScHOOLeBooKX, © est 
Art. 31. The Little Spelling- Book for Young Children. Small 4to. 

wl 6d. Johnfon. 1782. °° "°°? 
Mrs. Trimmer, to whom this Lilliputian volume has been afcribed, 
does not fail to’allow all juft merit and applaufé to her fellow-labourer 
in the fame line, Mrs. Barbauld: at the fame time, the apprehends 
there is ftill need of a béok one fep leaer, ini order to léad ‘gradually 
from the A/phabet co the divifion of Words into Syllables,’ * I do not 
mean to fay,’ it is added, ‘ that Mrs. Barbauld has done too Jitile; 
for whoever confiders her ‘rank inthe literary world, muft wondet 
that fhe ‘has done fo much.’ This little'work is therefore offered to 
the Public, as preparatory to Mrs, Barbauld’s lefforis. Monofyllables 
form éntirely the firft part of this fpelling- book ;° the fecond is con 
fined to words of two fyllables ; and the third confifts of words'col- 
lected from Mrs. Barbauld as they occur, fo that a child may lear 
fome of them from day to day, before the leffons'which contath them 
are read, This {mall production appears to us to be prettily and 
agreeably adapted to anfwer its defign, oa? Sa ee 
e. . fo) ‘ Fe H Mepicah 
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MEDICAL. ' 

Art. 32. An Enquiry by Experiments, into the Properties and 
" Effects of che Medicinal Waters in the County of Effex, By W. 

Martin Trinder, L. L. B. at Oxford, and M.D at the Univerfity 

of Leyden, 8vo. 18. Rivington, &c. 1783. dhe 

“In this polifhed and brilliant age (fays our author in his pre~ 
face) which receives its fineft luttre from the fair tex, I thould fear 
to offer this merely ufeful boox, withour the ornaments of wit or ge-- 
nius, to the public eye, if I were not well perfuaded, that, through 
tne influence of .be ladies, a due regard for medicinal waters hath 
become fafhionable and univerfal : upon this bright influence | do rely 
With perfect ref{pect and humility.” Weare by no means difpofed to 
cenfure this influence, and we think ‘he author judicious in befpeake 
ing fuch patronage; which he feems farther to court, by his warm 
recommendation of dancing, which he calls ‘**a mixed exercife of 
riding and walking” Pofleffled of the favour of the fair, he may, 
without much philofophy, though an author, defpife ** the bubbling 
fame of a pamphleteer.” vA 

The work itfelf is an account of fome of the common experiments 
tried upon ten different mineral waters found in Effex; together with 
a few remarks upon their known or probable effects in various difeafes, 
Of thefe waters none, we believe, are in general repate, except that of 
Tilbury, an exaét analyfis of which by Dr. Higgins has been publith- 
ed in the news-papers, and is copied here. The reft are fuch chaly- 
beate, faline, and earthy fprings, as are frequent in various parts of 
of the kingdom. That of Hornz-Church-lane, which the writer from 
his experimects {uppoies to be impregnated with a fmall quantity of 
uncombined alkalt, and little or no earthy matter, is pethaps the moeft 
remarkable. i 
Art. 33. An Effay on the Symptoms and Cure of the Virulent Go- 
' norrbaea in Females. By Charles Armitrong, Member of the Core 

poration of Surgeons, London ; and Accoucheur. 8vo. 18. Dilly. 

1783. ; | 

If Wate be any occafion, as this writer afferts, for a feparate treatife 


. don thiftdifeafe, as it appears in the femate fex, his work, which feems 


fdunded on rational principles and experience, may an{wer the pure 
pofe fuficiently. — j A 

Art. 34. Reports of the Humane Society, inftituted in the Year ° 
' 1774, for the Recovery of Pérfons apparently drowned. For the 

Year 1781 and 1782. 8vo. 18. Cadell, &c. 

It is doubtlefs an agreeable circumftance to the fupporters of this 
very ufeful and benevolent inftitutidn, to be occafionally informed of 
the good done by their charitable endeavours, and of the ftate of the 
fociety. On‘ this account, thefe periodical publications, though they 
have ceafed to be the objects of medical and philofophical cariofity, 
will probably be favourably received. None of the cafes hete ré- . 
lated have any thing which will now'be deemed extraordinary. The 
longeft computed time of duration under water after which recovery 
Was effeed, was about twenty minutes; and the means recom- 
mended by the Society were’ in fome inftances employed upwards of 
an hou: before fymptoms of resurning life were perceived. , 
on et | os RELIGIOUS. 
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Art. 35. 4 Letter from a Clergyman to the Bifhop of Landaf? 
on the Subject of his Lordfhip’s Letter to the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 4to. 1s. Murray. 1783. 

This Writer acknowledges the eminent talents of the Bifhop, and 
confiders the Chriflian world as under great obligations to him for 
his mafterly defence of Chriftianity againft * acertain fpecious patron, 
of infidelity of the prefent age.’ He alfo confiders his Lordthip’s 
claim to the efteem of the Public, and the refpect and gratitude of 
the clergy in particular, as ftill farther confirmed by his late publica- 
tion. 

The prefent addrefs is defigned to excite the Bifhop’s attention to. 
the ftate of the curates and the inferior parochial clergy. Their fi- 

ods are fo very inconfiderable, that thofe who have nothing befides 
for their fapport, efpecially if encumbered with a family, muft feel. 
all the hardthips of penury and diftrefs. Their fituation calls loudly 
for relief ; and-in order the more effectually to beftow it, the Author 
thinks that every diocefan fhould in fome meafure have a difcre- 
tionary power velted in him, to allow every curate a ftipend, bearing 

a certain proportion to the value of she benefice, ‘ The complicated 

hardthips (fays the Author) of the inferior parochial clergy are much 

to be lamented; and if they are to be lamented, fhould they not be 
redrefied? If the revenues of the church were originally defigned to 
fupport and reward a profeffional order of men fet apart for the fer. 
vice of religion, why are they not fo applied? Why are they not em- 
ployed in fecuring the refpectability, and rewarding the toils of the 
mott active labourers in the vineyard, inftead of pampering the pride, 
flattering the vanity, and contributing to the eafe and indolence of the 

‘very drones of fociety? The chief burden of the national clergy falls 

Principally upon the order of the curates; and they are therefore nq 

lefs entitled to the refpect than the pity of their happier brethren.’ 

This letter is written in a modeft and refpectful ftyle. The griev- 
ances it complains of are too obvious not to be feen, and too melan- 
choly not to be deplored. We with we could encourage the Author 


with the hope of having them {peedily redreffed B.-.-k 


Art. 36. 4 Letier to the Right Rev. Richard Lord Bifhop of Lane 
‘ daff, on the projeéted Retormation of the Church, particularly 
' * refpe€ting the inferior Clergy. 4to. 1s. 6d. Murray. 1783. 
The Author of this fenfible and well-written letter bewails, like 
the writer of the former, the deflitute circumftances of the lower 
orders of the clergy.—He enters more particularly into this melane 
choly circumflance, and offers adyice and hints for redrefs, which 
merit the attention of the legiflature in general, and of the prelates 
in particular. How far they are likely to be put in execution, the 
jodicious Reader will form fome tolerable conjecture from the follow- 
ing outline of them: , 
1. The.odious and unchriftian practice of fimony ought to be as 
much as pofible reftrained; and the laws now in being againft it 
fhould.be ftriétly enforced. A new law fhould be made to prevent 
any prefentation, except by the Diocefan, for 20 years after the fale 
: 4 transfer of the advowfon. 2. Small livings, when contigwouss 


ould be confolidated when it can be conveniently done. 3- 
annua 
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annual tax of fo much in the pound as may ‘be deemed expedient, 
thould be laid on all livings of above 400}. per annum, to be ap- 
plied to the augmentations of fuch fmall livings and chapelries as 
are objects of Queen Anne’s bounty. 4. School lands (which are 
in general ufelefs and ill-applied) fhould be appropriated to the aug- 
mentation of the poorer benefices. 5. No man fhould be allowed 
co poflefs more than one living, and refidence fhould be infitted on 
under the penalty of forfeiture of the living.’ 

With refpect to the unbeneficed clergy, he wifhes to have a law 
enacted that would augment the ftipends of curates in fome propor- 
tion to the value of the livings they ferve. He would not have ordi- 
nation made too cheap and eafy ; gad thinks that the practice of fell- 
iggetithes, Or nominating to cures without an intention of employing 

dtoerfon nominated, fhould be fubjeCted to a fine of 5001, ; and the 
curate himfelf fhould be examined upon oath. Qe 

The Author appears to have the fubje&t much at heart ; and thews 
himfelf to be a man of good information, and laudable intentions. 
Art. 37. en Sermons. By Richard Hutchins, D. D. late 

Reétor of Lincoln College, Oxford. Svo, 5s. bound. Riving- 

ton, 1782, 

In a a account of Dr. Hutchins, prefixed to thefe fermons, 
{figned B. Halifax], we are informed, that the three firit were printe 
ed in 1771. Concerning thefe difcourfes, the Author fays (in a 
written paper), * My intention in the firft, was to ftrike at the rooe 
of Sociniani/m; in the fecond, ‘to {trike at the root of Dei/m; in the 
third, to obviate popular objections againft fome of the articles of 
ourchurch. ‘They can do no harm, they may do good.’ We are 
alfo told, that the fourth fermon was printed, under his infpeCtion, 
a fhort time before his deceafe; when the other “4x were fubmitted to 
the perufal of the Editor, and directions given him where they might 
be found after the Author’s death; accompanied with a requeft that 
they might be printed, and the whole prefented to the Public. After 
this relation, the Editor obferves, * By fulfilling this requeft in the 
bet manner he could, he has done his duty; and is not refponfible 
for pofitions or interpretations advanced by the Aathor, if any fhould 
be efleemed either doubtful or erroneous.’ : 

The three firft fermons have for their fubje&ts the juftice, the good- 

nefs, or, as the Author chufes to term it, the relative goodnefs, and 

the knowledge of God. Some parts of the Writer’s fpeculations 
here are a little abftrufe, and his whole reafoning requires attention. 
His aim is to eftablifh orthodox or Calviniftical principles, conform- 
ably to the Articles of the Church of England. How far his argu- 
ment is conclufive, we will not now difpute. No doubt it was clear 
tohim, It is the dogtrine of necefity, except that it involves fome 
confequences which the neceffarians difallow. 

The fubje&ts of the remaining fermons are, the Incarnation; Sal- 
vation not of works, but of grace through faith ; Pofitive inftitutions 
Not lefs to be regarded than moral duties ; the True Chriftian’s bene- 
oe: Every man a debtor for all that he hath or is; the Neceflity 
Q©a divine commiffion for the purpofe of taking away men’s lives, 
an aflize fermon ; Wealth gotten by vanity unprofperous.—To thefe 
added a Latio differtation, delivered by the Author on taking the 

Dottor’s 
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Doétor’s depree, 1747., This is called an elucidation of the fixth chaps 
ter of St. Fobn’s go/pel, in which we fiud our Saviour {peaking in a 
fiyle highly figurative; reprefenting a fincere and hearty reception o 
his doétrine, and compliance with i', by the ttrong phrafes of eatins 
his fifo, and drinking his blood, Thefe exprefions Mr. Hutchins, 
very improperly we think, choofes to apply to the ordinance of the 
Lord’s fupper, and proceeds to treat the fubject in a myftical and une 
jntelligible manner, ‘This cenfure is, indeed, applicable to othe; 
parts of thefe fermons: but we fhall only add, that the latter dif. 
courfes in this volume are chiefly of a practical nature. The Writer's 
attachment to a particular fyftem and form are very difcernible; bet 
he appears to have been a ea ability, and goodnefs ; who 
wifh<d to ferve what he appretffiied to be the beit interefts of man- 







kind. . Lh 
Act. 38. Eight Sermons preached before the Univerfity of ope 


’ Gp the Year 1782, at the Lecture founded by the Rev. John Bamp- 
ton, M, A. late Canon of Saiifbury. By Robert Holmes, M. A, 
Fellow of New College. 8vo. 5s. bound, Rivington & Cadell. 
The immediate fubjects of thefe cifcourfes are, ‘ the prophecies and 

teflimony of John the Bapiift, and the parallel prophecies of Jefus 

Chrilt,’ all of which are urged jointly in fupport of the divine ori- 

ginal of the Chriftian religion. ‘The fermons are ingenious, compg- 

fed with attention, and correfponding, we imagine, with the dehgn 
of Mr. Bampton, by whom the leéiure was founded. They are ge- 
nerally fo connected as not to admit of extraéts ; but we may infert 

the concluding paragraph: | : | 7 
§ Many prophecies of fefus, namely, that his. gofpel fhould be 

preached throughout the Romdn empire, and moft of his Apoftles be 
put to death, and Peter particularly by crucifixicn, before, the end 
of Ifrael fhould come; and that the city and temple of Jerafalem 
fhould be overthrown, and trodden down of the Gentiles, till the end 
of a period not yet fulfilled; and that the Jews fhould be carried 
captive into all lands, before that very generation of mén fhould pafs 
away, were all extant in written gofpels, long before either of the 
predictions were accomplifhed. Hiftory, facred, ecclefiaftical, and 
profane, and even the prefent condition of Jerufalem and of the 
Jewith people, concur in their teftimony, that all thefe prophecies 
either have been exactly fulfilled already, or are now in a courfe of 
accomplifhment. Since then the divine fpirit only, which forefeeth 
all things, could have dictated thefe prophecies, and the divine 
power only, which ordereth ail things, could have exaétly adjufted 
the feveral events to the predictions, as they ftood in the New-Tella- 
ment writings, it feems evident, that both at the firft preaching of 
the gofpcl by Jefus, and at the written publication of it by the Evan- 
geliits, God fet his feal on it, and marked it for his own, by apply- 
ang his trenicendent attributes of prefcieuce and power to witnefs and 
fupport it; and confequently that the baptifmal predidtions and tefti- 
mony of Jchn, and the prophecies of Jefus, as both are reprefented 
in the goipels, were truly the witaelsof God, which he hath tefti 


of his Son.’ ey 
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